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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE bill, reported by Mr. Hoar in the Senate, to regulate the succes- 
sion to the Presidency, in the case of the death, resignation or dis- 
ability of both the President and the Vice-President, is a very sensible 
measure and one which should be adopted with unanimity. It is true 
that it does not meet two of the practical difficulties of the situation. 
It does not remove the Vice-President from the line of Presidential suc- 
cession, for that change we cannot have without amending the Consti- 
tution. As parties are now organized, the Vice-President will always 
be taken from that wing of the successful party which failed to secure 
the nomination of its candidate for the presidency. He, therefore, will 
represent a view of public policy as far removed from that of the presi- 
dency as party lines will permit ; and his succession will involve some- 
thing like a revolution. This defect in the Constitution should be reme- 
died, but an amendment to that end could not be proposed with decency 
during the administration of a President who has reached the office by 
this path. 
Again, the new law makes no provision for defining what constitutes 
‘‘ disability ’’ in the President or Vice-President. Nor could it do so 
in such a way as to meet all possible cases. Some kinds of disability, 
such as insanity, are so clear as to need no discussion. But the difficult 
case presented by such an illnessas Mr. GARFIELD’S, is one on which there 
is a very decided difference of opinion, both among the constitutional 
authorities and the people. 


THE new bill provides that after the Vice-President, the successors 
to the executive office shall be the members of the Cabinet, in the order 
in which their offices were raised to the dignity of Cabinet positions, 
the Secretary of State taking the precedency. This is excellent, both 
because of what it enacts, and what it abolishes. It enacts that the 
successor shall be taken from the group to whom the country looks in 
any such emergency as the death of the President. When Mr. LincoLn 
died, the eyes of the country turned to Mr. SEwarv, Mr. STanTon, 
and Mr. CHAsE, and their associates, as the representatives of govern- 
mental continuity. When Mr. GarFiELp fell, the duties of the presi- 
dency devolved for the time upon Mr. BLainE, Mr. Kirkwoop, Mr. 
JAMES and their associates. That the President has selected these men 
to share with him the burdens and responsibilities of his office, makes 
them to the country at large as pillars of the State. They ‘‘ come not 
to this place by accident.’’ They are not the outcome of the spent 
excitement of a party convention. He has taken them deliberately, 
and because he thinks them qualified to make his administration a suc- 
cess. As they share his views of public policy, the succession of any 
of their number involves no jerk from one line of political movement 
to another. There is no inducement to the assassin furnished by the 
possibility of making one of them President ; and as there are seven— 
possibly eight—of them, there always wiil be one to take the empty 
chair. 

The bill abolishes the previous legislation, which placed the suc- 
cession in the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 
Besides giving but two claimants in the best contingency, this arrange- 
ment might in the worst give us none at all. Had some mad or 
wicked man killed Mr. ARTHUR before the Senate was assembled, there 
would have been no legal successor to the Presidency. And while the 
proposed arrangement does not set aside all chance of political intrigue, 
it greatly diminishes it. It is charged that the ambition of a certain 
Senator to inscribe his name in the list of the presidents, had much to 
do with the impeachment of Mr. JoHNson. 





THE Special Committee appointed by the House to report a plan 
for the legal regulation of the electoral count, have been much less 





happy in their recommendation. The worst feature of their plan is 
that which gives the defeated candidate in a contested election an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. There was a marked unanimity in disap- 
proval of this. Democrats and Republicans alike took the ground that 
the decision of Congress, for the sake of the whole country, should be 
final. As to the judicial proceedings, by injunction or otherwise, Jefore 
the returns are completed, there may be a difference of opinion ; but 
we believe that the preponderance is greatly in favor of leaving all such 
questions to the State courts. The governors and the electors who 
make the returns are State officials, and their proceedings as such should 
be subject to the review of the co-ordinate courts. This is the natural 
position for Democrats to take ; but since the contest of 1876, when 
they were forced to change weapons with the Republicans, they have 
been inclined to assert the right of Congress to override the decisions 
of State authorities. 





THE President has succeeded in completing the Tariff Commission, 
by the nomination of Mr. ALEXANDER R. BoTELER, an “Old Line 
Whig’’ from Western Virginia, who served on STONEWALL JACKSON’S 
staff, and Mr. Witt1amM H. MacManon of the New York Custom House. 
Five other gentlemen who were offered in succession the vacant places 
declined them, not, as the Free Traders say, because they regard the 
Commission as a predestined failure, but for various private reasons. Of 
these, Mr. HucH McCu ttocu is the only one who is known to be a Free 
Trader. Mr. Hayes, as his name followed that of Mr. WHEELER on the 
original list, becomes the Chairman, and we have every reason to expect 
that the duties of that place will be discharged admirably. As the Sen- 
ate has confirmed the nominations, we may be expected to have the 
Commission at work by an early date. 

We find nowhere, except in Zhe Zribune, any approval of the selec- 
tion of Protectionists only to compose the Commission. It argues that 
the Commission is not meant to be a debating society, and that Con- 
gress is an instance of the conspicuous failure of mixed bodies to get 
through their work. On this showing, we should abolish the present 
way of choosing Congress, and have one chosen from one party only, by 
the voice of the whole people, as we now elect the President. We think 
it likely that even Zhe Tribune would shrink from that wholesale appli- 
cation of M. GAMBETTA’S scrutin de liste. All the world over, outside 
Utah, it is recognized as desirable that deliberative bodies should be 
made up of men of different minds, and executive bodies of men of the 
same mind. And in this particular case there was the strongest reason 
for giving both sides representation. It was hoped that the report of 
this Commission would satisfy all moderate people, by giving us a tariff 
framed to meet the exact wants of the country and its industries, and 
devoid of all the needlessly objectionable features which now put 
weapons into the hands of those who seek to destroy the Protective sys- 
tem. Such a tariff is far more likely to be the work of a mixed com- 
mission than of one made up of Protectionists alone. 





Ir the Tariff Commissioners have an undesirable summer’s task be- 
fore them, still less to be envied are the members of the Commission who 
are to put in execution Mr. EpMunps’s law for the suppression of polyg- 
amy in Utah. Of the five—three Republicans and two Democrats—all 
are Western men, ex-Senator RaMsEy, of Minnesota, being at the head, 
and the only man of national reputation. The law they have to execute 
is skilfully framed for its purpose. . That it finds the weak points in the 
Mormon system may be inferred from the fierce overflowings of indigna- 
tion which have occurred since it was enacted. But its enforcement 
against a sect so enthusiastic and so solid in its social organization, will 
be no easy task. We again repeat that its permanent success will depend 
on the Commission making it manifest, at every step, that they are 
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waging no war on Mormonism either as a religious belief or an organized 
denomination of believers, but only upon an illegal practice superinduced 
upon. Mormonism after the ‘“‘ Church of the Latter-Day Saints’’ had 
been in existence for adecade. Any step they may take out of this line 
will not only awaken a general and fanatical resistance in Utah, but will 
deprive the law itself of that moral support from the rest of the country 
which it requires for its efficiency. 





THE Senate has indefinitely postponed the much debated whiskey 
bill, eight Democrats voting in the majority with all the Republicans 
except Mr. MILLER of California. The bill seemed simple and reasona- 
ble enough. The law of 1868 permits whiskey to remain.in bond three 
years, and then to be withdrawn on the payment of the tax. The pro- 
posed law permitted it to remain in bond indefinitely. It is true that 
whiskey gains in value with every year that it is kept, and that whiskey 
kept ten years in bond would be worth much more than whiskey taken 
out after three ; true, also, that whiskey to be kept ten years, under the 
law of 1868, will cost its owner seven years’ interest on the tax more 
than it would under the new law. Butit is also true that it is the public 
interest that whiskey, if it is to be drunk at all—and we sincerely wish 
that it were not,—should be of good quality, and that the best qualities 
should be relatively cheap. A long retention helps to purify it from 
fusil oil and other highly deleterious substances. Were we to follow the 
thoughtful and paternal policy which Bavaria applies to her lager beer, 
we should compel the keeping of whiskey in bond for a much longer 
time than three years. But the law, as it stands, actually discourages 
this. 





THE Senate seems finally to have made up its mind to make very 
serious changes in Mr. Crapo’s bill for the extension of the national 
banks’ charters. In so far as these changes relate purely to the methods 
on which these banks are organized and controlled, the disposition to 
look through the bill carefully and make all the changes suggested by 
the experience of the last twenty years, is very natural. For the first 
time in our history, a national banking system has reached the usual 
limit of its second decade, without the certainty of meeting a speedy 
dissolution. In 1811 and 1836 the proposal to renew the charters fell 
through. In 1882 we are going to give them another twenty years, and 
it is fitting to ask in what respects Mr. Cuase’s plan calls for amend- 
ment. In England they would have appointed a special commission to 
investigate the matter three years ago, and all that could be said upon 
the merits and defects of the system would have been heard and di- 
gested. The bill, instead of being the party work of a newly appointed 
committee, would have been drafted with the utmost care and sup- 
ported by the whole influence of the leaders of the majority. As it is, 
we have no well considered statement of what is needed by the country. 
The most objectionable feature of the old law, that which permits the 
country banks to keep their reserves in the banks of certain cities—is 
not even brought up for discussion, although it constantly tends to cen- 
tralize the money power at a few points, to encourage stock gambling, 
and to discourage the country banks from developing local business. 





Tue House has passed the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, 
with its seventeen millions of appropriations, to which the Senate is ex- 
pected to add several millions as soon as the measure is before it for 
So far as we can learn, this measure receives the wholesale 
censure of the newspaper press. But there seems no general disposition 
to insist on anything better. Undoubtedly, we must have appro- 
priations to improve our many rivers and our scanty harbors; and so 
long as these must be secured by bills which originate in congressional 
committees, their preparation will be a matter of log-rolling. Much needed 
money for clearing away the rocks at Hell Gate will not be secured 
unless a proportional sum is voted to deepen the the Sisiquee Creek. 
The friends of the one measure must promise their support to the other. 
The only way out of the difficulty is the establishment of an engineering 
corps qualified to examine and report upon all proposed improvements, 
and a general demand that an adverse report from the corps shall be 


action. 


final. 





Mr. BayNE, a Pennsylvania member of the House who does not 
wear the CAMERON collar, has done good service by his successful re- 











sistance to the bill to establish the four years tenure in the Department 
of Internal Revenue. Mr. BayNne’s attitude toward the whole matter 
is not one with which we are in agreement. He is as much of a ‘‘prac- 
tical politician’’ as Mr. ARTHUR himself. He resents the CAMERON rule 
in the interests of a fair division of patronage. He is incensed at the 
removal of excellent officials in his own district, rather than at the 
general system of political removal. But he is thoroughly right in 
standing up for the arrangement by which the officers of that bureau 
hold office for indefinite terms. The new law would enable Mr. ARTHUR 
to replace them by such as he chose, without making removals. As it 
stands, he must remove them from office in order to create vacancies. 
Even this small check upon the spoils system has been found an annoy- 
ance. Two years ago Mr. SHERMAN was asking its removal, although he 
made the excellence of the service in the bureau a matter of annual boasting. 
The bill before the House had the whole support of the administration. 
While Mr. BAYNE was speaking, the members were solicited to give it 
their support, on the ground that Mr. ARTHUR wished it to pass. But 
no majority could be got for it. Every member of the House knew 
that his vote for it would be resented by the Internal Revenue officials 
in his district, and that their resentment might remand him to private 
life. 





WE think it clearly the duty of Congress to make provision for the 
maintenance of the Commissioners of Emigration at Castle Garden, and 
for the establishment of something similar, though upon a much smaller 
scale, at Philadelphia. The courts have decided that the State of New 
York can levy no tax for the purpose on the steamship companies. The 
companies, with a few honorable exceptions, refuse to pay it except under 
compulsion. The State justly thinks it is not required to spend two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year in taking care of emigrants, of whom few 
remain within its limits. It is hardly necessary for Congress to make 
more than a threat to act. Let a law placing a tax of a dollar a head 
on the steamship companies be put on its passage, and they will come 
to their senses and contract to pay the Commissioners the half-dollar 
that is asked. 





THE Republicans of North Carolina have accepted the candidates 
and platform of the Independent Liberals, and mean to contest the 
State with the Bourbons. Of the principles of the coalition, we may say 
that they remind us of the prophet JEREMIAH’s figs—the good are very 
good, and the bad are very bad. 

THE Republican party of Virginia show some signs of resuscitation. 
The seceding portion of the party, however, has acquiesced, through its 
State committee, in the nomination of a repudiator—JoHn A. WisE— 
for the office of Congressman-at-large. 

The Democrats of Arkansas are of the mind that the partial repudia- 
tion of the State debt must be completed. The little fraction, consisting 
of levee and railroad bonds, which was left from the general wreck of 
the State’s good faith, owes its recognition to Mr. GaRLanD. But men 
of another mind controlled the State convention, and demanded the re- 
ference of the matter to the vote of the people. 

The Democrats of Tennessee are of the same mind as to getting rid 
of State obligations, but do not propose to do it so sweepingly. This 
is the only Southern State in which the Republican party is offering a 
solid and effective resistance to repudiation. 





In Oregon, the Republican control of both branches of the Legisla- 
lature is complete, and there is a majority, on joint ballot, of not less 
than seventeen. This we mention because earlier reports were to the 
effect that there was, or might be, a tie on joint ballot. A Republican 
gain of a United States Senator from that State is now made certain. 





Tue bill affecting the terms of the collectors of internal revenue, 
which the House refused to consider on Monday, brings to view the ex- 
tent of the ‘‘ patronage’’ in the Internal Revenue bureau—all of which 
ought to be wiped out, very soon, unless the money collected from spirits 
and tobacco is to be given to the States. So far, nothing has been done 
by the present Congress in the direction of a reduction of the internal 
taxes, except what is contained in the bill now in the House, abolishing 
the stamps on matches, bank checks, and proprietary medicines, and the 
tax on bank deposits, reducing the license charges on tobacco manufac- 
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turers and dealers, etc. This change, it is estimated, will make a reduc- 
tion in revenue of about nineteen millions of dollars a year, but when it 
is considered that the whole collection of internal taxes for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1881, amounted to over one hundred and thirty-five millions 
of dollars,—($135,264,385.51,) and that the surplus revenue from all 
sources, for the present fiscal year, will be in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty millions, it begins to be evident that the action of 
Congress has been’a mere nibbling at the edge of the subject. On the 
other.hand, the uses to which the surplus cash in the Treasury has been 
put—the appropriation of one hundred millions for pensions, the “very 
large amount given to river and harbor “‘ improvements,’’ and the scores 
of new public buildings provided for,—all indicate, only too plainly, 
that exactly what was anticipated has occurred: the lavish outlay of 
money, because the Treasury was rich. This is a bad experience for the 
country. When extravagance rules, all the virtues decay. 





THE strikes continue with little abatement. The evident eagerness 
on the part of many mine-owners and other employers to man their 
works with green hands and foreigners, seems to show that they were 
not so ready to welcome the suspension as they professed to be. Here 
and there, an establishment has succumbed to the demands of the work- 
men, but in no instance have the workmen retired from a strike which 
their trades union had sanctioned. The men seem to feel a pride in 
the orderly character of all their proceedings. They evidently regard 
it as a game of quiet and patient endurance, and they seem to be sup- 
plied amply with the means of holding out. 

Col. WRIGHT, of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, seems 
to find the explanation of these strikes in the fact that, while from 1860 
till 1878 wages rose faster than the cost of subsistence, since that date 
they have not done so. This certainly is true of the last twelve months. 
The occurrence of a bad harvest has raised the cost of living in all 
directions, while there has been nothing in the circumstances of our 
industries to suggest an advance in wages. 


AFTER all that had been said concerning his probable course, Mr. 
WANAMAKER justified the reliance which those who knew him had placed 
upon his good sense and judicious understanding, by sending to the 
committee of Philadelphia delegates to Mr. CAMERON’S convention, on 
Tuesday, a note saying that he could not see his way clear to the ac- 
ceptance of their motion to nominate him for Congressman-at-Large on 
the Harrisburg ticket. Out of his personal regard for General Beaver, 
Mr. WANAMAKER had hesitated, and was even strongly impelled to yield 
his assent to the proposition of Mr. Bunn and his associates, but a calm 
survey of the field convinced him that he would be making a useless 
sacrifice of himself. That his perception should have reached this kernel 
of the matter is not surprising; any other conclusion would not be 
arrived at, certainly, by one of Mr. WANAMAKER’S capacity for finding 
the bottom facts. 





Mr. CaMERON’s Harrisburg Convention of May roth, having ad- 
journed sine die, could not be reassembled ; at least, its presiding officer, 
Mr. Lear, its nominee for Congress, Mr. MARSHALL, and some of its 
most prominent delegates, including Mr. Couen of Pittsburgh, so de- 
clared. A portion of those who were delegates to it, however, did 
meet at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, and named a new candidate for 
Congressman-at-Large, in place of Mr. MarsHatt. The Convention 
was not full; on the ballot fora nomination there were 232 votes out 
of 251, and there were 79 substitutions, showing that almost precisely 
one third of the old delegates did not choose to present themselves. 
In a ‘‘ general caucus,”’ held before the Convention was called to order, 
propositions looking toward a new Convention, urged by Judge Jessup, 
of Susquehanna, Mr. Huey, of Philadelphia, and Mr. GiILkEson, of 
Bucks, were voted down, and the subject was left to Mr. Cooper and 
his ‘* State Committee.”’ 

THE nominee for Congress, Mr. Marriott Brostus, of Lancaster, is 
a lawyer, who saw service in the Union army and was wounded. His 
sympathies have been with the better side of politics, and in an address 
at the unveiling of the Antietam monument two years ago, he gave ex- 
pression to many fine political sentiments, which sound well enough 
when read, and which, upon any sort of sober reflection, would forbid 








him from making himself one of the ‘‘ bobs’’ in the tail toa CAMERON 
kite. We extend our condolences to Mr. Brosius; we have no doubt 
that he feels himself misplaced. He knows that he cannot be elected, 
himself ; that he cannot elect the other candidates on Mr. CAMERON’S 
ticket, that he is being put forward, now, simply as a “ buffer’’ to re- 
ceive the blows of the Independent movement, and bear off their force ; 
and that he would not have been thought of by the ‘‘ bosses,’’ nor al- 
lowed by them a place on the ticket, except in this hour of their ex- 
treme need. His nomination, under all the circumstances, is a matter of 
no special concern to anybody but himself. 





THE effect of the action of the warmed-over convention at Harris- 
burg upon the minds of outside observers may be judged, perhaps, from 
one or two newspaper extracts. The New York 7/mes says: 

«When ‘machine’ methods of party organization degenerate into a parody of 
representative institutions, and lead simply to recording the will of one man, the ques- 
tion of party success becomes subordinate to the larger question of party vitality. If 
the ‘machine’ cannot be broken by the manifestation of popular preference as ex- 
pressed in the nominating caucuses and conven'ions, the only course open to a resolute 
opposition is to appeal to the mass vote of the party. That experiment would have 
been tried on a small scale in Brooklyn last fall had the Republican machine insisted 
on running its own candidate for Mayor; it will be tried on a large scale in Pennsyl- 
vania next fall because of the determination of Senator Cameron to recognize no will 
but his own in State politics. The result will have the inestimable benefit of settling 
once and for all whether the Republicans of Pennsylvania prefer “boss” rule to the 
untrammeled exercise of their own choice. The determination to challenge the popular 
verdict on the questions at issue between the ‘ machine’ and the Independent element 
in the Republican politics of Pennsylvania has a lesson and a warning to wire-pullers 
in other States, and its outcome can hardly fail to have a most healthy influence on the 
politics of the entire country.” 


And the New York Zribune has these among other comments: 

“« Senator Cameron’s private convention has met, performed its work and departed. 
It did what it was called together to do, and the political situation remains about as 
it was before the delegates came together. It would be inaccurate to say their work 
was of mnch account one way or the other. They had no right to take any action in 
the name of the Republican party. They represented nobody but the Boss, and the 
candidate they named is in no sense the choice of the party. He has a position 
which no strong Republican in the State was willing to accept. Mr. Wanamaker, the 
Hon. Galusha A. Grow, and other able Republicans whose name would have given 
Mr. Cameron’s doomed ticket needed strength, declined to be candidates before an 
illegal convention. Mr. Cameron was forced to nominate somebody who could be de- 
pended upon not to decline, and he found such a man in the hitherto obscure Mr. 
Brosius. His name will add no strength to the ticket, and the manner of his nomina- 
tion will have no other effect than to weaken an already desperate cause.” 





THE nominations of candidates for the Legislature, already made by 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania, are somewhat notable with reference 
to the fact that those members who abstained from the caucus for United 
States Senator and supported Mr. Grow and Mr. Bayne, have been 
almost uniformly renominated where they desired a renomination, the 
only conspicuous exception being Senator KaurrMan, of Lancaster 
County. On the other hand, some of the members who made them- 
selves conspicuous as ‘‘ machine’’ servitors, in the last session, have 
failed of renomination, in spite of their best efforts, and others of the 
same sort will not think of venturing into the field in the face of certain 
defeat. It now looks somewhat uncertain whether the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives can be maintained in the next Legis- 
lature ; it will remain for further development to show how wisely the nomi- 
nations are made, and how little the differences of view on the State 
ticket are allowed to interfere. The Senate, however, is surely and 
safely Republican. Of the twenty-five Senators holding over, twenty 
are Republicans and only five are Democrats ; it results, therefore, that 
in order to obtain a majority, the Democrats must secure twenty-one out 
of the twenty-five new Senators, while the Republicans only need to elect 
six to accomplish that result. Under no circumstances, in reason, is it 
likely that the latter will elect so few as this, and their majority may be 
set down as secure. It assures us, therefore, that the Legislature will not 
pass into Democratic control by the results of the present year’s elections. 





IN reference to the members of the Legislature, as likewise to the 
Representatives in Congress, it will be the part of wisdom for the mem- 
bers of the party—we speak of the Republicans—to make nominations 
that are so obviously suitable and unobjectionable as to enlist the gen- 
eral support. In such cases, the State controversy may well be kept 
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separate from the local issues; there is no need of letting that interfere 
with them. But it is obvious that in some of the close districts, it 
would be a waste of time and trouble to renominate some of the men 
who have made themselves disagreeably conspicuous in behalf of ‘‘ Stal- 
wart ’’’ methods and measures. There must, of necessity, be a number 
of retiring members, both in the Legislature and in Congress, and there 
will be, we anticipate, a graceful recognition of this fact on the part of 
those who are personilly most interested. There is, too, another con- 
sideration worth mentioning at this point, and it is, simply, that much 
injury will be done to Republican candidates for the Legislature and 
Congress, if such vehement and vindictive methods are attempted con- 
cerning the State ticket by Mr. CAMERON’s henchmen, as some of them 
have foreshadowed. Probably their announcements of purposes with 
respect to the campaign, have been in some instances not duly con- 
sidered, and they may perceive, on reflection, the impracticability of 
setting out to ‘‘ ride down’’ the Independent Republicans ; but they 
may as well be assured, at the outset, that they are not in command 
of the situation, and that they had better refrain from trying to mount 
any high horses. 





To the meeting of the Democratic Convention of Pennsylvania, at 
Harrisburg, on Wednesday next, and to its action, public attention is 
now directed. The lines of the contest in this State cannot be fully 
drawn, until the Democratic position is defined, and its candidates are 
announced. A good nomination for Governor, by the convention, 
would have two important bearings upon the present political situation : 
it would hold the Democratic vote steadily ; and it would relieve the 
flank of the Independent movement. With a weak or unfit Democratic 
candidate in the field, the pressure of Republican feeling in favor of a 
union of the party’s strength, in order to defeat him, would be increased, 
and this might, and doubtless would, affect the vote for Mr. STEwart, 
while there would bea great likelihood, on the other hand, that the Dem- 
ocratic lines might themselves give way, and many voters from inside 
of them cast their ballots for the Independent ticket. So far, nothing is 
certain as to what the convention will do. Judge TRUNKEy, of Venango 
county, one of the Supreme Court judges—and the only Democrat upon 
the bench, except Chief Justice SHARSWOOD, whose. term is now expiring 
—has declined positively to accept the nomination for Governor, and 
this deprives the convention of probably its strongest and most satisfac- 
tory available material. The young Democracy of Philadelphia, among 
whom State Senator GorDON is a leader, are urging very strongly the 
selection of Mr. Pattison, the City Controller, as a candidate who 
would fully represent the movement of Reform, and they profess to be 
well satisfied with their prospect of nominating him, while State Senator 
Eck.ey B. Coxe, of Luzerne, and General W. W.H. Davis, of Bucks, 
are also strong, available men. 





Botu branches of the City Councils of Philadelphia have adopted 
the report of the investigating committee, asking all but the recently 
elected Guardians to resign. What is still more to the purpose, they 
have chosen four unobjectionable men to fill the vacancies now occurring 
under the law. And they have ordered the prosecution of the Gas 
Trust. Pur si muovz. 





THE elections on Tuesday in Canada had precisely the result we had 
expected. The Conservative ministry won a substantial victory, though 
one less sweeping than that of 1878. Several of the most eminent 
members of the Opposition failed to secure seats, and the Grits only 
succeeded in reducing the Conservative majority from eighty-six to 
The main issue before the people was the maintenance of 
The Liberals only saved them- 


sixty-six. 
Protection or the return to Free Trade. 
selves by refusing to face it manfully. They professed to recognize the 
Tariff as having created rights which they would respect. They assured 
the people that their return to the old system would be slow and gradual. 
We heartily congratulate our neighbors on this decision, and we hope 
they will be logical enough to carry it to its logical results. A Pro- 


tectionist country politically dependent or any other is an absurdity. 


That it should be so in a Free Trade country is doubly absurd. 





DeralLs have now been received—through Mr. GILDER, the com- 
panion of ScHwATKA, and author of ‘‘ Schwatka’s Search’’—of the dis 





covery of the bodies of Lieutenant De Lone and his companions of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Jeanette’’ expedition. The fact of their discovery was tele- 
graphed, two or three weeks ago; the particulars are now forwarded by 
Mr. GILDER, in a dispatch dated at the Delta of the Lena River, on 
April 12th. It appears that the bodies were all found ; beyond the hor- 
rors of cold and starvation their dreadful experiences had not gone. 
Some had been buried by the last survivors, De Lone being one of 
those found interred ; those who lived longest had perished apparently 
around their fire, and in a last desperate effort had crawled in upon its 
very embers. A grave was made for all the remains, upon the top of a 
hill, three hundred feet high, a ‘‘ mausoleum ’’ being made of wood from 
the scow which the party had with them, and so the unfortunate adven- 
turers were left to their repose in the icy marshes of the Siberian shores, 
while the search party turned their attention to the now hopeless effort 
of finding some traces of poor Cupp and his boat-load of companions. 
They, doubtless, met their fate without such a struggle as that of the DE 
Lonc company; they must have sunk at sea, on the night when the 
three boats separated in the storm, after leaving the ships. The ‘‘ Jean- 
ette’’ chapter of Arctic tragedy is completed. 

Ir is evident that Egypt is eclipsing even Ireland in the field of 
English politics. It is said that Mr. Bricut alone of the Cabinet re- 
sists armed intervention, and that his disagreement may lead to his 
resignation. Mr. BricuT has an idea that what is wrong between indi- 
vidual men must be wrong between nations also; and that the right or 
wrong of a policy is the first thing to be considered. So he refuses to 
put ‘‘ British interests’ into the forefront in considering what is to be 
done with Egypt, thinking that the interests of righteousness may be 
still more important. What old-world ideas! Yet not unlike the doc- 
trine of certain Midlothian speeches in 1880. 

British armed intervention probably will mean no more than the 
joint seizure of the Suez Canal by England and France, if not by 
England alone. Thanks to Ireland, the troops which would be needed 
to coerce ARABI PasHa are not to be had. It takes from thirty to fifty 
thousand soldiers to garrison ‘‘the sister isle,’’ in addition to the fifty 
thousand constabulary. It is chiefly to India that she would have to look 
for troops; and India cannot undertake to maintain the rights and in- 
terests of the Empire at its own charges. Altogether the wickedness of 
seizing Ireland and robbing her of independence is coming home with 
greater force of judgment upon each new generation of English states- 
men. 





== 





TWO STEPS AWAY FROM REFORM. 

T must be noticed that the head of the Administration ship is 
] not turned in the direction of a clean, stable and efficient 
civil service system. The fact cannot be overlooked. Two new 
circumstances, arising within a few days, freshly mark the course 
which is being steered, though there had already been many 
others that made it sufficiently apparent. One of these is the 
issue of a general circular by the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, calling for contributions from the public officials, to pay 
the expenses of electing, or striving to elect, Republican candidates ; 
and the other is the effort to pass through the House of Represen- 
tatives, under a suspension of the rules, a bill ending the terms, 
on June 30th, of all internal revenue collectors who have held their 
places more than four years, and making the term of appointment 
for all collectors, hereafter, a four-year term, as is now the case 
with post-masters, and others. 

As to the circular from the Congressional Committee, it must 
be said that we have entered upon a period when there is a pos- 
itive and sincere disgust created in the public mind by such 
methods of raising the funds for a campaign. The “assessment of 
the office-holders ” is an old and favorite device in evil politics, 
It means a dozen evil things. It implies that the “ office-holder” 
is an officer not for the people, but for his party—that he draws 
his pay from the common treasury in order to give it and his time 
to the partisan purposes of a portion of the community. It im- 
plies that he is paid, not simply what is a just and suitable 
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compensation, but a greater sum, in order that he can afford the 
payment of a periodical bribe to secure the success of his party, and 
his own continuance in place. Or, if it does not imply this, it 
means what is worse--that he is in a position to so plunder the 
public that he can well spare part of his illegitimate gains for the 
swelling of a general corruption fund. . 

In truth, the Congressional Committee should be ashamed, in 
the face of the American people, to issue such a circular, to-day. 
They have abundant precedent for it, it is true. But times change, 
conditions change. What might have been tolerable once, be- 
comes intolerable under different circumstances, and when its ob- 
jectionable character has been ascertained. There can be no ques- 
tion that the enlightened mind of the Republican party of the 
country is to-day opposed to the collection, whether it be called 
openly and candidly an “an assessment,” or smoothly and de- 
ceitfully a “voluntary contribution,” of party campaign money 
from the public officers. We have now got that far along. Mr. 
HvusseLl, the Michigan Representative who signs these circulars, 
ought to understand the fact. Michigan is an honorable State; 
her people are intelligent; her record is clean; she ought to im- 
press Mr. HusBeE Lt with the understanding that the time has come 
when Congressmen should rely upon other and more honorable 
means of canvassing for an election by the people than that of 
buying their way into a seat with money squeezed from clerks and 
letter-carriers. 


But we ascribe the fact that this ancient and evil plan has been 
again followed to the political spirit that controls the Administra- 
tion. Congress shows itself powerfully attracted by the lode-stone 
in the White House. It is too early in Mr. ARTHUR’s term to for- 
get his office-giving capacity. He has still nearly three years to 
serve. He will be dropped, but not yet. Men who know the 
mischief to be done by their own weakness, who realize that to 
undo what was apparently done in June, 1880, at Chicago, and on 
March 4th, 1881, at Washington, must be an undoing at once 
scandalous and fatal, still think themselves discreet in serving “ the 
powers that be,’ and submitting to political theories and party 
methods which the majority of earnest Republicans have again and 
again condemned and thrown aside. Mr. HusseE zt issues his cir- 
cular, and he retains in it the expressions adopted in Mr. Hayes’s 
time, that “no objections will be made in official quarters, ” feeling 
that he is proceeding in a direction which really has all the sanction 
of the Administration’s approval. 


In the same direction was the bill affecting the internal-revenue 
collectors. We dismiss all the pleas that it had been heretofore 
recommended and urged upon Congress. We take a short cut 
across these specious methods of supporting the measure to the 
simple facts, (1) that it is an objectionable proposition, per se, not 
calculated to improve, but certain to injure, the public service ; and 
(2) that its manifest purpose at thistime was, as Mr. BayNE op- 
portunely declared, to facilitate and render less conspicuous the 
removals of old officers and the appointment of new men. The 
bill is said to have had some friends who sincerely believed it a 
desirable public measure, and it is possible that something must be 
pardoned to gentlemen who conscientiously believe a crooked line 
may be the shortest distance between two points, but it is less easy 
to conceive of the limitations of understanding: which must rest 
upon those Representatives in Congress who could not see where 
and how such a change of systems exactly coincided with the policy 
which has already removed three efficient revenue collectors in the 
single State of Pennsylvania, and filled their places with more 
available party “workers.” To find places for claimants is not 
easy, unless they may be made by removal of incumbents. To 
remove an incumbent compels the assignment of a reason, and 
causes a disturbance, besides. These things are inconvenient and 
unpleasant. The three changes that have been made at Senator 





CaMERON’s demand, in Pennsylvania, were all difficult and costly. 
If, then, a “term” system could be made for these officers; if it 
could be said, at the end of each four years, “ why, their terms are 
out—their commissions have expired,” the process of change 
would be made very much more easy. It would only be that the 
new commission, issued by necessity under the routine of the law, 
bore on its face another name. This would be simple, and could 
not cause half so much offence. 

Mr. Bayne’s candid and plain remarks doubtless caused a cold 
tremor throughout the frames of some of his hearers. An Indiana 
Representative seems to have been excited, and one from Michi- 
gan—not Mr. HusBeLtt—was apparently irritated; while some 
other members of the House, unknown to the record, because 
unnamed in the reports, “did loudly cry out” that they too, like 
the Indiana man, desired to be written down upon the list in the 
White House, as “supporters of the Administration.” It is to be 
hoped their cries did not go unnoticed, and that their names were 
taken by the proper private secretary. More changes will doubt- 
less be made ; in the Internal Revenue Service alone, Mr. ARTHUR 
has already created 18 new collectors, out of a total of 126, and 
one-half the new appointments, it is stated, were for vacancies 
created by removal. At this rate, he will revolutionize the service 
by the time his own term ends, and the calls that went up for 
enrollment in the book of favor were no doubt well considered and 
properly timed. 

So far, however, something has been done to check the drift of 
affairs toward the shoals of disaster, by the prompt action of Mr. 
Bayne, and the supporting votes of about a score of other Republi- 
cans—among whom, for one reason or another, we find four Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Pennsylvania. This particular measure 
affecting the internal revenue service is probably dead, for the pre- 
sent. But the spirit that animated it is not dead. Let us make no 
mistake about that. 








THIS YEAR’S OPPORTUNITY—THIS YEAR'S VOTE. 
Na recent letter to a Boston uewspaper, Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., of that city, remarks, with regard to the civil service, that 
the process of “ educating the peopie up to the reform” has been 
going on for a number of years, and that the time has come for 
adopting a method in the educational process that will be distinctly 
and definitely to the point. “There is no better way of continuing 
the work,” says Mr. Quincy, “than by letting the people see that 
reformers are willing to come to the practical point of voting for 
their principles. There has been enough of discussing and resolv- 
ing, and there is an end. Reformers know what they want ; let 
them now ask for it at the polls.” 

There is so much sense in this, and so much of suggestive appli- 
cation to other matters of public controversy besides that which 
Mr. Quincy particularly had in view,—but which are closely re- 
lated to it—that we commend the thought to serious and earnest 
people. After the processes of appeal, of argument, of analysis, of 
explanation, have been long maintained, does not the time presently 
come for action? Ifa man believes ina thing shall he not act upon 
his belief? If he wants reform, shall he not say so? Ifhe is devoted 
to certain principles, shall he not signify this devotion by his vote ? 

The casting of a vote must be a matter of conscience, It must 
be, too, a matter of judgment. When it is given it should have a 
moral force behind it; but as to the time for its giving there is 
room to consider and judge. When, then, does the time come ? 
In the estimation of “ machine” politicians, the time for a reform 
vote is always “next year.” Inthe practice of many estimable 
but not brave people, who are not of the “machine,” the time is 
this year,—unless there should be objection and difficulty about 
the matter ,—in such case, some other year. 

In Pennsylvania, at least, the time has come when reforms long 
discussed should be brought about, when abuses long complained 
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of should be corrected, when principles long professed should be 
put into practice, when measures long asked should be demanded. 
Time flies. The discussion of these matters has been exhausted. 
It is believed by many that certain reforms are needed. On the 
other hand, it is intended by some that they shall not be accom- 
plished. The issue, therefore, is joined at this point. Why should 
there be time wasted in arguing it further, when mere argument 
must certainly be fruitless ? 

It may be set down as certain that the movement for clean 
politics, popular rule, and a reformed civil service, and for the 
abolition of the “boss” and the “spoils” system, has come, this 
year—this very year—to the time of trial. It has taken the field. 
The attention of the people has been drawn to these important 
questions. There has been what may be called, in all soberness, 
a popular uprising in regard to them. If, then, the time has not 
come to support the movement by voice and by vote, what has 
been the use of the preliminary agitation, and when, if ever, could 
the time come to sustain it at the election polls? The fact is that 
there never has been and never is likely to be a better opportunity 
than the present to advance the general work of purification in 
American politics, and of elevation in the systems and methods of 
American government. It will be a cause for unending regret, 
hereafter, if the favorable and opportune moment be not seized. In 
the midst of great inward commotion, or of outward conflict, the 
matters of detail must be necessarily overlooked. The country 
endures abuses when it has not time, in the midst of greater trials, 
to give them consideration and apply correctives. In such years 
of peace, of quietude, of good feeling as these, why, in the name 
of whatever is good sense, should the citizens of the United States 
not apply themselves directly and seriously to the work of internal 
reform? The time may come when the situation will be less 
propitious. The opportunity may pass. This year, certainly, he 
who means reform will show the fact by his vote. 





= 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


T is by accident only that we learn what queer places there are in 
some parts of America. The revenue officers who have seen duty in the 
mountains of Kentucky come back with reports of strange and wild 
regions which remind us of travelers’ tales from the Caucasus or the 
Hindoo Koosh. Winter before last, we heard of places on the Alle- 
ghanies which the snow storms isolated for weeks and months from the 
rest of the country, and where people were in danger of perishing for 
want of fuel and food. Now we are told of a famine in Patrick County, 
Virginia,—known as the Free State of Patrick, because of the utter isola- 
tion of its people from the rest of the commonwealth. It is forty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad, and has few or no business relations with 
any community outside. Its people enjoy that Arcadian simplicity of 
industry which seems to be the Free Trade ideal for the whole country. 
But a specially good harvest, like that of 1880, discourages them because 
they have no market for their produce, and the drought of 1881 fell with 
especial severity upon their careless and imperfect preparations for a 
harvest. Hence the appeal to which Virginia is responding in their 
behalf. Once more, we observe, famine shows itself in a community 
whose only employment was the production of food. When was it seen 
in any other? ‘ 








In this University season it is quite impossible to keep the run of all 
that is said and done in the hundreds of our colleges and universities, 
But we notice with especial pleasure that the University of Pennsylvania 
seems to be making steady and honorable progress. ‘Twenty years ago 
the very existence of this institution—which dates from 1739—was 
hardly known to the majority of our people. It is now one of the 
objects of local pride and public interest. A larger body of students 
seeks each year admission to its Freshman classes ; this year the number 
was 130. The governing body has taken two steps in advance. The 
first is the admission of the Alumni to a direct share in the government, 
by giving to their general committee the right to nominate certain mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. The second is in their expressed purpose 
to lay the financial status of the University every year before the public. 
Heretofore, the friends of the University, outside the Board, never were 
able to say what endowments it possessed, whether it was in or out of 
debt, or what its needs were. For the future, there will be, as with 


Yale, Harvard, Columbia and other leading colleges, an annyal report 
covering all these matters, 





THE rich, we are always told, have their troubles, too, and even some 
of our wealthy families residing abroad do not, it seems, escape the com- 
mon lot. Of late, one lady’s life has become a burden to her, even in 
Paris, by reason of the unwelcome ardor of divers suitors for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. Among these a scion of the illustrious house of BouRBON 
has been prominent, and his chivalric soul must have been cut to the 
quick by the offer of his hand and heart not merely being rejected, but 
rejected under inexpressibly wounding circumstances to a noble mind ; 
for Madame Mere is understood to have insinuated that his passion was 

stimulated by a desire for bonanza gold, and has more than hinted that 

hereafter ‘ no princes need apply.’’ What renders this rejection doubly 
distressing, too, is that it is not his Highness’s first matrimonial misad- 
venture. A year or two ago he laid his princely heart at the feet of 
another American lady, heiress to a famous medicine treasure, but she 
obdurately spurned the gift, albeit the offer of it in that case was repeated 
with touching constancy. It seems hard that this devotion on the part 
of ascion of the effete monarchies for the daughters of the great re- 
public should thns gounrewarded. Let the Prince takeheart. Notoriously, 
there are in the sea as big fish as ever came out of it. Let him organize 
victory from defeat. Bonanzas and medicines are all very well, but there 
are others as good as they in this great country. 





THE defence offered for theaggressive annexation policy of England in 
India has been that the people were so abominally treated by their own rulers, 
but Governor General Lord TeiGNMouTH, writing in 1771, says: ‘‘ Whether 
the natives are happier under the administration of the English, who 
have eased the poorer sort of many burdens, than under the arbitrary 
authority of their own country governors, is a matter of doubt to me. 
The regard they entertain for rulers of the same clime and faith made 
them submit to their dictates with a degree of zeal which they seldom 
exert in obeying the orders of a foreign power,—which, though enforced 
with a less heavy hand, are sometimes issued without the proper respect 
for their religious usages and customs. Upon the whole, if, we should 
confer happiness upon them it will be in spite of themselves.’’ Seen by 
the light of subsequent events, the Indian mutiny, etc., these words 
showed remarkable insight on the part of a young subordinate official, 
lately landed. 





AN important sale of autographs from the collections of B, FILLoNn 
PoTiER, etc., took place on May 31st, at the Hotel Drouet, Paris An 
interesting letter of Jean Jacques RoussgEau to the Marquise de CREQUY 
sold for 2,110 francs ; a collection of 267 documents relative to the mar- 
riage of Louis Xv. and MariE LvuZINSKA, 1,300 francs; 38 autograph 
articles of LAMMENNAIS, 200 francs; a manuscript of BERNARDIN DE 
SAINT-PIERRE, the plan of ‘‘ L’Amazone,’’ a work never executed, 300 
francs ; order of arrest of ANDRE CHENIER, 210 francs ; a letter of VoL- 
TAIRE to the Prince GaLITzIN, 220 francs. Owing to the Paris season 
being near its end, the prices obtained were comparatively low. In the 
sale of the collection of a Russian amateur, on the previous Thursday, 
an unpublished manuscript of PRosPER MERIMEE, ‘‘ La Bataille,”’ a 
story written when the author was twenty-one, was sold for 1,000 francs. 
The original manuscript of GEORGES SAND’s ‘‘ Meunier d’ Angibault,” 
582 pages, 2,000 francs. Fourteen letters of the infamous Marquis de 
SADE were sold for 700 francs. 


A curious chapter might be written on what suggested celebrated 
books, and an item in it should be ‘‘What led to Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies coming into being.’’ The well-to-do parents of JAMES Power, of 
the ancient borough of Galway, apprenticed the boy to a pewterer there. 
The bugler of a regiment needed repairs to his bugle. Power cleverly 
made them. This gained him a garrison reputation which ultimately led 
to his starting as a musical instrument maker in Dublin, where he became 
acquainted with Moorg, and after publishing a few songs for him, con- 
tracted for a set of twelve, adapted to Irish melodies by Sir JoHN STE- 
VENSON. 








LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
THREE FEMALE AUTHORS OF THE SOUTH,—MISS REEVES, MISS 
FISHER, MRS. BRYAN. 

N ‘precedence of power,’’ among our female writers of fiction, of 
I Southern extraction, Miss Reeves should unquestionably be ranked 
first. She has written two books which are sufficient in themselves to 
establish her right to such a position, although her merits as an author 
are not so generally known as they deserve to be. It remains for the 
critics of the future to recognize that we have a novelist of rare ability 
residing in the small State of Delaware, whose reputation ought, per- 
force, to extend beyond the confines of any particular town or section, 
and meet with cordial acknowledgment from our best literary centres. 
Miss Reeves has made a remarkable use of her opportunities (I well know 
they have not been in proportion to her powers), and, through her 
imaginative insight into character and the salient points of scenery, has 
clearly shown the exceptional nature of her gifts. She possesses the 
unusual faculty of putting herself, through acute mental investigation, in 
places that she has never seen and among people whom she has never 
visited, and describes them in such fashion as to lead her readers to 
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believe that she is familiar with their aspects and lives. The picturesque 
quality in her novels is increased in effectiveness by the absolute realism 
of its details. The fidelity of her descriptions is almost wonderful when 
we consider that Miss Reeves is an American lady who has never been 
abroad, and whose knowledge, therefore, of foreign lands and lives has 
been derived solely from the study of books. The scenes of her two 
best stories—‘‘ Wearithorne’’ and ‘‘ Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,’’—are 
laid respectively in Scotland, Cornwall and Brittany ; and she is equally 
unembarrassed by varieties of country and dialect. 

Marion C. Legaré Reeves has Carolina and Delaware blood in her 
veins, and is a cousin of the eloquent and beloved Dr. B. M. Palmer, a 
distinguished divine belonging to the Southern branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. Miss Reeves’s father was a native South Carolinian and 
her mother of the Read family of Delaware. Our authoress lives not 
very far from the busy manufacturing city of Wilmington, and her home 
is cheered by the presence of her mother and aunt. Before moving to 
the town of New Castle, where she now resides, Miss Reeves began her 
literary career and passed through those Southern experiences which 
afford so fruitful a field to the novelist. She wrote at first under the 
nom de plume of “ Fadette,’’ and continued to do so until after the 
publication of her fourth book. Her earliest effort in fiction which the 
public was permitted to read was a story entitled ‘‘ Ingemisco,’’ and 
dedicated to her cousin, the Rev. Dr. Palmer. It is the tale of a trav- 
elling party in Germany. Some of the descriptions are very able, pic- 
turesque in scenery-painting, and nervously sketched. The characters 
are well conceived, and painted with great power. ‘‘ Ingemisco’’ was 
published by Blelock & Co., of New York, in 1867. 

Miss Reeves’s next work was distinctively Southern ; it was called 
‘‘ Randolph Honor,’’ and was issued by Richardson & Co., in 1868. 
It related to scenes of the war, and staunchly took the Southern view. 
It is interesting, also, to know, that, though with imaginary characters, 
it was, regarding war-incidents, drawn from sketches of that which came 
within the author’s own experience or knowledge. In 1872, the Lip- 
pincott’s published Miss Reeves’ third, and in some respects her finest, 
work of fiction. It isa book conceived in so original a manner, and 
executed with so firm a hand, as to entitle it to rank very little, if at all, 
below Mrs. Burnett’s famous ‘‘ Lass O’Lowries,’’ or her exquisite nov- 
elette of ‘‘ Louisiana.’’ Miss Reeves’s ‘‘ Wearithorne, or, In the Light 
of To-Day,’’ belongs to the Bronté type of stories ; and, if it had been 
issued (with no name on its title-page,) during her life-time, Emily 
Bronté would, doubtless, have been suspected of its authorship. This is 
warm praise; but a perusal of the book may convince some of my 
readers that itisnot exaggerated. ‘‘ Wearithorne’’ isa tragedy from be- 
ginning to end, without a single bright thread of humor running across 
the dark fabric of its plot. It has the solemn beauty of a moonless 
night and the interminable sadness of the ocean beating against a rock- 
bound coast. Far less sombre, and, therefore, more acceptable to the 
general novel-reader, was Miss Reeves’s next story published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., in 1878. It was called ‘‘ Old Martin’s Boscawen’s Jest,’’ 
and was written in conjunction with her aunt, Miss Emily Read,—her- 
self an exceedingly clever writer of magazine-stories. The literary 
results of this partnership were extremely felicitous ; and, if these ladies 
so chose, they may yet establish a claim to be regarded as our female 
Besant and Rice. Since the publication of ‘‘ Old Martin Boscawen’s 
Jest,’’ they have written a serial for a Philadelphia magazine, but I have 
never had an opportunity to peruse it. ‘‘Old Martin’’ is delightful 
reading ; the heroine has an attractive personality that lingers with us 
after we close the book; the hero and villain of the tale are drawn with 
equal skill and consistency. The scenery of the Cornish coast and the 
landscapes of Brittany are brought before us with a vividness which derives 
an added charm from certain ideal touches, worthy of a poet. The plot 
of the story is as unhacknied as it is pleasing. If Miss Reeves could be per- 
suaded to turn her attention to the cry of ‘“‘ Westward, ho!”’ in fiction, 
and give us a genuine American novel, I think her success would imme- 
diate and permanent. 

Miss Frances C. Fisher is, without doubt, the best society novelist 
that the South has ever produced. She has not the terseness or origi: 
nality of Miss Reeves, but her merits as a story-teller are very pro- 
nounced, and have been abundantly evidenced by the popularity of her 
books. The leading characteristics of her style are grace and refine- 
ment, enhanced by a fluent command of language drawn from ‘‘ wells of 
English undefiled.’’ Her plots are always entertaining, her situations 
are never involved or stagey, and the movements and motives of her 
characters are invariably in accordance with that aristocratic sphere to 
which most of them belong. Miss Fisher has been long and favorably 
known to the public, under her nom de plume of ‘‘Christian Reid.” 
She is the eldest daughter of Colonel Charles F. Fisher, a gallant officer, 
who was killed at the first battle of Manassas. Miss Fisher is a native of 
Salisbury, North Carolina, and resides in that village, with her aunt and 
sister. The family are devout Roman Catholics, and are exclusive in 
their tastes and sympathies, warm Southerners in their opinions, and pe- 
culiarly intellectual and refined. Miss Fisher’s first book was called 
‘¢ Valerie Aylmer,’’ and was published by the Appletons in 1870. The 
New York £vening Post made the following genial and just comments on 
it; ‘‘‘ Valerie Aylmer’ is undeniably quite charming. The plot interests 








and the style delights us. There is much excellence in its dramatic con- 
struction, and in its delineation of character—and as a literary work, it 
is altogether worthy of praise. ‘Christian Reid,’ the pseudonymous 
author, betrays on almost every page a wide acquaintance with litera- 
ture,—not that encyclopedic pedantry which is so wearisomely mani- 
fested by certain popular novelists, and which ranges from the Talmud 
to Tennyson, but an easy familiarity with the best authors and a love for 
whatever in them is pure, and lovely, and of good report.’’ ‘‘ Valerie 
Aylmer’’ may be taken asa fair indication of Miss Fisher’s excellences as 
an author, although I prefer one or two of her later novels. She is a pro- 
lific writer, and the Messrs. Appleton have issued, serially and in book- 
form, the following works from her pen: ‘‘ Morton House,’’ in 1872; 
‘Mabel Lee,’’ ‘‘ Ebb-Tide, and other Stories,’’ the same year; ‘‘ Nina’s 
Atonement, and Other Stories,’’ in 1873; ‘‘A Daughter of Bohemia,”’ 
in 1874; ‘‘A Question of Honor,”’ and ‘‘ Hearts and Hands,”’ in 1875; 
“The Land of the Sky; or, Adventures in Mountain By-Ways,”’ in 
1876; ‘‘Bonny Kate,”’ in 1878; and, ‘“‘A Gentle Belle,’’ in 1879. 
Miss Fisher has written, in addition to the above list, ‘‘ Carmen’s Inheri- 
tance,’ ‘‘ After Many Days,’’ ‘‘ Rosslyn’s Fortunes,’’ and a number of 
briefer tales. It is a special gift, in which many great writers are defi- 
cient, to be able to make a short story almost as entertaining as a long 
one; and Miss Fisher is entitled to praise for the interest and sprightli- 
ness she infuses into her best efforts in this line. Her descriptions of 
scenery are also admirable, and those‘who have never travelled in the 
lovely mountain region of North Carolina would do well to read her 
‘*Land of the Sky,’’—the next best thing to seeing the landscapes them- 
selves. The faithful novel-reader will like the -book none the less be- 
cause a slight plot, some pleasant characters, and a few agreeable love- 
passages enliven the routine of travel. As a proof of Miss Fisher’s undi- 
minished popularity as a novelist, I have only to cite the testimony of an 
acute observer, who recently visited the circulating library at Atlanta 
with a view to discover what authors are most widely read in that rising 
city of the South. The Atlanta correspondent writes as follows: ‘Of 
our Southern novelists, ‘Christian Reid’ is in such demand that I could 
find but one of her books, and it showed a list of sixteen readers.”’ 

_ Mrs. Mary E Bryan follows a widely different course in fiction from 
Miss Reeves and Miss Fisher. The emotional element is conspicuous in 
her writings, and her chief strength lies in that direction. It would be 
impossible for her to compose a successful story of the Trollope type ; 
for her methods are more closely allied to those of the French than the 
English school of novelists. Her love for dramatic action sometimes 
tempts her to cross the border-land of sensationalism; but she has too 
much ability to wander aimlessly in that dangerous domain. Although 
melodrama is her forte, she is not devoid of the creative faculty in the 
delineation of character. She draws an exceptionally noble nature with 
true tenderness, and the darker side of humanity with unquestionable 
force. Her plots are invariably interesting, in spite of certain flaws 
which the keenly critical reader may detect in their construction. 


Mrs. Bryan is a native of Florida, and a daughter of Major John D. 
Edwards, one of the settlers of that State. She is descended from “ ex- 
cellent and honorable’’ families, both on the paternal and maternal sides 
of the house. When a school-girl, scarcely sixteen years of age, she 
married a Louisiana planter and went with her husband to his home on 
the banks of the Red River. She has been editorially connected with 
the Literary Crusader, published at Penfield, Georgia, and the Southern 
Field and Fireside, and has contributed to many other periodicals. One 
of her earliest stories was called ‘‘ Haywood Lodge.’’ I have never seen 
a copy of it, but her social story published in Scott's Magazine, under 
the name of ‘‘ The Mystery of Cedar Bay,’’ attracted my youthful taste 
for the mysterious in fiction. It was somewhat in Wilkie Collins’s style, 
and had decided merit. 


Mrs. Bryan’s husband fought in the war, and during his absence she 
was left in charge of his household and plantation. At the termination 
of the struggle, Mr. Bryan was financially embarrassed, and his wife 
accepted a position on the Semi-Weekly Times, issued at Natchitoches, 
Mississippi. Here she acquired some experience as a writer on politics for 
the Zimes. She has written many poems and essays, and has never fully 
followed her vocation as a novelist. She is now editorially associated 
with Zhe Sunny South, a literary weekly published in Atlanta. She has 
several children, and a home apart from the dust and noise of a bustling 
railroad centre. In 1880, the Appletons published, in handsome form, 
her ‘‘ Manch,’’ and the author has had no cause to complain of its re- 
ception from a popular stand-point. Its local circle of readers must 
have been unusually large; for the Atlanta correspondent from whom I 
have quoted once before discovered that ‘‘ a rebound volume of ‘ Manch’ 
recorded twenty-one readers.’’ ‘The opening of the story is not un- 
worthy of Bret Harte, although this standard of excellence is not main- 
tained to the close. Any novelist might be proud to lay claim to the 
creation of such a character as Manch; and, under the guidance of this 
boy-hero, we are very willingly led out of the beaten track of conven- 
tional characterization. The Appletons issued last year Mrs. Bryan’s 
‘“Wild Work. The Story of the Red River Tragedy.’’ It is partly a 
political novel, and has been commended by Northern as well as Southern 
critics. The author tells us, in her preface, that accident had given the 
writer of this story a glimpse behind the veil, and it. is believed that the 
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theory of the character and cause of the tragedy which is developed in 
‘Wild Work < is the true one, though a thread of romance is interwoven 
with the warp of fact.’’ 


Augusta, Georgia. WituiaM H. Hayne. 








FELIX DAHN. 


HIS great German poet and scholar, philosopher and novelist, was 

born in Hamburg, February 9th, 1834. His father was an actor 
and his mother an actress (Friedrich and Constanze Dahn,) at the royal 
theatre of Munich. Felix Dahn studied history, philosophy and juris- 
prudence at the universities of Munich and Berlin, and in 1862 he was 
appointed professor of law in Munich. The following year, he was 
called to Wiirzburg, and in 1872 to K6énigsburg, where he still con- 
tinues as professor of law. In Dahn are united in an eminent degree 
the talents of scholar and poet. In this respect, he reminds us most 
forcibly of the distinguished Swedish writer, Viktor Rydberg, author 
of ‘‘ The Last Athenian,’’ ‘‘ Roman Days,’’ and other works. As a 
novelist, we do not hesitate to rank Dahn by the side of Paul Heyse and 
Auerbach. Mr. Dahn has also made his mark asa soldier, having served 
in the Franco-Prussian war and won laurels for his bravery on the 
battle field of Sedan. Among the numerous and important fruits of 
his historical and legal knowledge, we may mention the following 
works: ‘Die Kénige der Germanen,’’ in six volumes; ‘‘ Procopius 
von Cesarea,’’ one volume ; ‘‘ Westgothische Studien,’’ one volume ; 
“¢ Longobardische Studien,’’ one volume; ‘‘ Die Vernunft in Recht,” 
one volume; ‘‘ Deutsches Rechtsbuch,’’ one volume; ‘‘ Deutsches 
Privatrecht,’’ one volume ; and ‘‘ Urgeschichteder Germanischen und 
Romanischen Vélker,’” in one volume. 

This would seem to be work enough for one life-time ; but it con- 
stitutes but a fraction of Felix Dahn’s extensive and varied works. And 
they are not slovenly written, but give their author high rank as histo- 
rian and philosopher. Mr. Dahn has produced a whole library of epic 
poems, lyrics, ballads, dramas and historical novels. His lyrics and 
ballads fill four volumes; and, while it must be confessed that the 
former suffer from a superabundance of rhetorical pathos, the latter are 
deservedly popular and will not be survived by the German tongue. 
His dramas are no less than nine in number; and, though these, too, 
are widely read and have much merit, they are, from a literary and 
artistic stand-point, the least successful of his works. Still, it may be 
on account of the marvellous excellence of the novels and ballads, that 
his dramas seem to fall below the standard. 

Felix Dahn’s chief claim to immortality rests, as already suggested, 
on his historical novels. Here he is the Walter Scott of Germany. 
The three to which we would call the attention of our readers are 
‘* Sind Gétter?’’ (‘‘Are There Gods?’’), ‘‘ Odhin’s Trost,’’ (‘‘ Odin’s 
Consolation,’’) and ‘*Der Kampf um Rom’’ (‘The ‘Struggle for 
Rome’’). These stories deal exclusively with early Teutonic history. 
The scene of the first two is in the North of Europe, that of the third 
in Italy. ‘Sind Gétter ?’’ pretends to be the history of Hadfred Sig- 
skald, a Viking of the tenth century. It is full of the Viking spirit 
and it abounds in the most thrilling scenes. Hadfred is a typical Old 
Norse sea-king, full of the blood, and daring, and honor, which char- 
acterized the heroes of his age. His sturdy nature makes him meet 
the decrees of fate with unflinching fortitude and complacency. In 
this story, as well as in ‘‘ Odin’s Consolation,’’ the conflict between 
the Asa faith and the Christian religion is sketched with master strokes. 
Three editions of the work have been issued. ‘‘ Odhin’s Trost’’ is a 
grotesque medley of Teutonic mythology and Viking life in the 
eleventh century. It is a most powerful book, the fruit of many years’ 
patient study, and full to the brim of the divine afflatus. It describes 
the war between the gods and giants for the weal of man ; and the many 
consultations between Odin and his queen, Frigg, between Balder and 
his charming anna, are related to us by a man, 7horgeir, who is for- 
bidden by the priests to believe in the gods of Asgard. He spends his 
nights in committing his story of the gods to writing, and he ingeni- 
ously weaves into it the tale of his own life. The manuscript is con 
cealed, and found by his son, Zhoréjorn, who adds a postscript, in 
which we learn that his father, Thorgeir, fled to England, and fought 
and fell at Stamford Bridge, in 1066. The death of Balder constitutes 
the kernel of the plot, and, in harmony with the grand materials, the 
conversations of the gods are given in charming alliterations. The 
alliterations are so numerous and striking as to defy imitation or trans- 
lation ; with such artistic skill are these alliterative dialogues con- 
structed, that it seems as if thus only could Odin speak to the noble 
Frigg, thus only could Badder talk with his lovely Manna. To be 
thoroughly enjoyed, this book must be read in the original ; and who- 
ever undertakes this task finds a veritable Valhal feast spread before 
him. Seldom have the struggle and death of heroes been commemo- 
rated in more exalted language. 

‘**Ein Kampf um Rom’’ is an historical romance in four volumes, em- 
bracing nearly two thousand pages. The*fact that seven editions of 
this large work have already appeared, is proof sufficient of its excel- 
lence and popularity. In thrilling chapters, and in a most original and 
fascinating style, this novel depicts the struggle between the East Goths, 





Byzantine Greeks and the Italians for the supremacy in Rome, from the 
time of Theodoric the Great to the death of King Teja. Thus the 
story covers nearly the whole period of the Ostro-Gothic empire in 
Italy. Theodoric died in 526, and, leaving no sons, his daughter, 
Amalasvintha, conducted the Government for her minor son, Athalrik ; 

but both he and she were assassinated, the former by the Romans, the 
latter by the Goth, Theodahad, who thereupon usurped the crown. 

But the Goths slew "Theodahad and elected Witichis king, and about 
this time the Greek emperor, Justinian, found an excuse for meddling 
with the affairs of Italy. He sent his general, Belisar, who defeated 
and slew Witichis in the year 540, and drove the new king, Totila, from 
Rome. The Byzantine general, Narses, continued the war, slew Totila 
at Taginz in 552, and finally destroyed the last remnant of the Goths 
and their last king, Teja, in a most bloody battle, near Mt. Vesuvius, 
in 553- 

PR “his was the end of the Ostro-Gothic empire, and Italy became sub- 
ject to Byzantium. Thus the Ostro Goths vanished from history ; but 
their short but brilliant career found an able and sympathetic historian 
in Procopius of Czsarea, and on his narrative Dahn has largely based 
his novel. His original studies were made when he wrote his ‘‘ Kénige 
der Germanen,’’ in 1861 to 1872. The Romans are represented in the 
story by Cethegus Cesarius, Prefect of Rome, a purely fictitious charac- 
ter; but he is drawn with consummate skill. There is in Cethegus a 
combination of talent, cunning, treachery, cruelty, corruption, refine- 
ment, energy, courage, deviltry, that is almost without a parallel, even 
in Shakespeare. Indeed, all the men and women in ‘‘ Ein Kampf um 
Rom ”’ are master-pieces of delineation. The refined corruption of the 
Byzantine Court is powerfully contrasted with the sturdy and lofty 
virtues of the Goths. Rauthgundis, the wife of King Witichis, chal- 
lenges our admiration. The style is throughont elevated and noble, 
within a series of thoroughly realistic pictures, set in the most charming 
descriptions of scenery, in which imagination has the freest play, and 
the men and women of the sixth century are presented in a most vivid 
and impressive manner. What a plot foradrama! ‘Ein Kampf um 
Rom’”’ will forever remain one of the finest ornaments to German 
literature, and we should like to see a faithful English translation of it. 

Felix Dahn’s lyrics, ballads, epics, dramas and historical novels are 
all neatly printed and published by the enterprising house of Breitkopf & 
Hertel, in Leipzig. 








VICTOR HUGO'S “TORQUEMADA.” 
PaRIs, June 5. 


ICTOR HUGO’S long announced drama, ‘‘ Torquemada, ’’ has at 
last been published (1 vol., Paris: Calmann Lévy). Some weeks 
ago, it was announced that the piece would be performed at one of the 
Paris theatres. After reading the piece, we can understand why the 
author refused to authorize the representation. ‘‘ Torquemada’’ is ut- 
terly unsuitable for the stage. It is a philosophical and a cabinet drama. 
‘* Torquemada ’’ was written some years ago, when Victor Hugo was 
living in exile in Guernsey. But the circumstances or the epoch of its 
composition are of no account ; it suffices that it isa drama signed by 
a great name, of the author of ‘“ Hernani,’’ ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ ‘‘ Le Roi 
s’amuse ’’ and ‘‘ Lucréce Borgia.’’ ‘* Torquemada”’ is neither greater 
nor less than any of these dramas. ‘The author is neither in progress nor 
decadence ; his last work has not more defects nor more brilliancy than 
his earlier work. In the case of Victor Hugo, chronology loses its 
rights. Victor Hugo is Victor Hugo, the greatest lyric poet of the cen- 
tury, who, incapable of progress as he is of decline, simply continues 
producing with the imperturbable serenity of a genius. 

‘‘ Torquemada ”’ is a dismal, lugubrious, fanatical drama in the man- 
ner of Calderon’s ‘‘ Autos Sacramentales.”” It stirs up ideas that are 
extra-natural and speaks in a language that has disappeared. The epoch 
in which the action takes place is one of exceptional ferocity ; the char- 
acters attain proportions so grand that often they pass into the grotesque ; 
it is the work of an Aéschylus who is wanting in the Greek sense of the 
measure and the mean. The personages of ‘‘ Torquemada’’ are often 
sanguinary puppets, symbolic of the humanity of a vanished age. The 
king, the queen, the pope, the jester, the monk are all monstrous in 
vice or in horror. The work in which they participate is an abominable 
work. 

Victor Hugo represents Torquemada as a sublime and terrible ha//uciné, 
carrying his love of the human race even to adoration, combatting the 
abyss of the abyss and burning his fellow creatures at the stake in 
order to precipitate them the more rapidly into the midst of celestial 
joy. Heisasecond Saviour. He will arrest humanity in its fatal de- 
scent, following out an indication of the apostle Paul who has said that 
faith burns of charity. Sin is inherent in the flesh and with the flesh it 
burns, and the soul issues, splendid and pure, from the flame. The body 
is pure, the soul is light. ‘‘ One step more,’’ says Torquemada, ‘and 
the world is lost. But I come. I am here. I bring back with me 
fervor. Pensive, I come to blow upon the saving fires. Earth, at 
the price of flesh I come to ransom the soul! I bring salvation. Glory 
to God. Joy to all! MHearts shall melt. Iwill cover the universe 
with pyres. Iwill utter the profound cry of Genesis,‘ Light !’’ and 
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the furnace will be seen resplendent! I will sow broadcast fire, brands, 
embers, and everywhere above the cities I will set ablaze the supreme 
auto da fé, joyous, living, celestial! O human race, I love thee !”’ 

Such is the man and such is the paradox. Doubtless, this is not the 
Torquemada of history; it is the Torquemada of Victor Hugo, just as 
his Borgia, his Triboulet, his Frederick Barbarossa are not the personages 
of history. It is useless to discuss them. You either accept them or 
you do not accept them. In ‘‘’Torquemada’’ Victor Hugo has taken a 
villain with a well-known name and a well-known reputation. He has 
chosen to plead this villain’s cause, and he has produced a work that no 
other man could have written. 

The plot of ‘‘Torquemada”’ is simple. ‘Torquemada, whose doc- 
trines have attracted the attention of the Pope, is ordered by Bishop 
d’Urgel to retract. He refuses, and is ordered to enter alive a tomb in 
the cemetery of the Convent of Laterran, in Catalonia, where he has 
been confined. In the same convent are confined Don Sanche and 
Dojia Rosa, heirs the one to Burgos, the other to Orthez. The two 
young people, who are chasing butterflies in the cemetery, hear the moans 
of Torquemada in his tomb. Don Sanche tears down an iron cross and, 
with the aid of Dojfia Rosa, slides back the slab with this improvised 
lever and delivers Torquemada, who promises to save the young folks in 
his turn. Torquemada then goes to Rome, and the new Pope, Alex- 
ander VI, gives him full powers to revive the inquisition. Meanwhile, 
King Ferdinand discovers Don Sanche and Dofia Rosa, who are being 
kept concealed for political purposes. The King falls in love with Dofia 
Rosa and determines to suppress Don Sanche. At a critical moment, 
Torquemada, whose power is supreme even over the King, has it in his 
power to save the young folks in whom he recognizes his former saviours. 
He promises to save them. Then Don Sanche recalls the incidents of 
the scene of the cemetery and how he tore down an iron cross. Tor- 
quemada starts with horror and murmurs to himself: ‘‘A cross torn 
down! Major sacrilege! The eternal fire yawns beneath them! They 
are outside the pale of salvation !’’ And with renewed promises to save 
them, Torquemada retires. Don Sanche and Dofia Rosa, in a charming 
love scene, abandon themselves to delicious joy, and while Don Sanche 
is holding Rosa in his arms the banner of the Inquisition, with the 
death’s head and cross-bones, looms up in the distance, and the double 
file of penitents approaches. ‘Torquemada, in order to wipe out an 
imaginary pollution, sends to the stake the only two beings whom he 
loves. 

In ‘‘ Torquemada’’ there is much splendid phraseology and much 
that is odd, grotesque, excessive. As in his rhymes, so in his words, 
Victor Hugo delights in the strange, in the unexpected. If we were 
speaking of an ordinary poet we might be astonished to find all the 
characters speaking, not the language of their condition or of their tem- 
perament, but the language of Victor Hugo. All are abundant in meta- 
phors and, above all, in antitheses. As for the characters, let us admit 
that they are impossible, unnatural ; let us admit that in hideousness and 
in beauty Victor Hugo goes too far; that he exaggerates in strength and 
in grace, in everything. Well, if he does, what more can we say? The 
fact remains and ‘‘Torquemada’’ remains. At the present moment 
two circumstances give an accidental interest to Zorguemad«,—the 
persecution of the Israelites and the religious question in France. In 
his Lenten lectures this year, at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Father 
Monsabré, in the name of the modern church, ventured to approve the 
auto-da-fés and tortures of the past when the priest was all-powerful and 
represented the light of the faggots. In the prodigious picture that he 
traces of the sombre figure who resumed and incarnated the Inquisition, 
Victor Hugo has given a lesson to the paltry hostilities of parties and of 
sects. From a certain point of view, then, ‘‘ Torquemada,’’ written 
years ago at Guernsey, arrives at an opportune moment. 

It appears that ‘‘ Torquemada’’ is by no means the only drama that 
Victor Hugo has in his portfolio. Among others which will some day 
or other see the light is a ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon,’’ ‘‘ L’Epée,’? ‘‘ La 
Grand’mére,’’ ‘‘ Une Aventure de Don César de Bazan,’’ a fairy piece, 
‘*¢La Forét Mouillée,’’ in which the actors are flowers and plants, and a 
drama, ‘‘ Les Jumeaux,’’ the action of which takes place in the days of 
Mazarin. The twin sin question are no other than Louis XIV. and the 
mysterious man with the iron mask. 








ART. 
MORRIS’S * HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART.” 

R. WILLIAM MORRIS’S latest book (‘*‘ Hopes and Fears for 
Art.’’ Boston: Roberts Brothers,) has the advantage of being 

the production of a man who is an amateur neither in literature nor in 
esthetics. Nobody will dispute the value of the work done by Mr. 
Morris in decorative design; and certainly no one can doubt that he 
has skill enough in the use of words to say what he means to say. In- 
deed, this volume is very well worth reading for the precision and oc- 
casionally the picturesqueness of the writing, even for readers who care 
nothing about the subject, or who have been bored:by discussion of it 
until their indifference has turned to positive hatred. Except that 
his fondness for ‘‘ Saxon’’ sometimes takes the form of purism, and for 
plainness of speech leads him into some archaisms and affectations,—as 
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‘‘sirs’’ for ‘‘gentlemen,’’ and ‘‘the more part’’ for ‘‘the greater 
part,’’ Mr. Morris is an admirable writer of prose, and it is scarcely 
possible to imagine his propositions better put than he puts them. 

It is important—to Mr. Morris, at least,—that his propositions 
should be clearly put; for they are by no means the commonplaces of 
esthetic writing. The present volume consists of five lectures,—‘* The 
Lesser Arts,’’ ‘‘The Art of the People,’’ ‘‘ The Beauty of Life,’’ 
‘* Making the Best of It,’’ and ‘‘ The Prospects of Architecture in Civ- 
ilization.’’ Most of them are addressed to ‘‘ handicraftsmen,’’ with 
whom the author everywhere identifies himself. Only one,—‘‘ Making 
the Best of It,’’—is of the practical kind, and undertakes to tell peo- 
ple what to do with their walls, and ceilings, and mantel-pieces; and 
this is the least interesting of the series. The theme of the other four 
is essentially the same ; it is the enormous social value and significance 
of art, and especially of the lesser arts.’’ The distinction between 
these lesser arts and the fine arts, properly so called, which more di- 
rectly represent ideas, may be clear to Mr. Morris’s own mind, but is 
not sharply enough brought out to make it clear to the minds of the 
reader who has not already thought about it more than it is likely that 
most of Mr. Morris’s readers have thought about it. There is such a 
distinction, and it 1s radical and vital. In every handiwork above ab- 
solutely service labor, which it is possible for a man to do, it is possible 
for a man to take reasonable pleasure. -In every time and in every 
country in which the pressure of competitive commerce has not crushed 
out this pleasure, it is visible in the works of ordinary handicraft. The 
wood-work, the iron-work, and the stone-work of the Middle Ages record 
the pleasure which the workmen took who wrought them ; and this evi- 
dencc of pleasure and interest is to Mr. Morris the note of art. We need 
not quarrel with him here ; in fact, we go entirely along with him, except 
that we must take care not to confound these ornamental manufacture 
with work of art, strictly so-called. Now, this evidence of pleasure in 
ordinary handicraft, which the remains of all medizeval work in Europe 
testify, and which Oriental waves, such as the carpets of Persia and In- 
dia, and the pottery of Japan, still testify, has almost completely van- 
ished from the ordinary products of European and American shops. 
This is in part due to the use of machines to do what is properly hand- 
work, and is of no value except as the result of human labor, but still 
more to the conditions of modern commercial competition, which for- 
bid workmen to take time or trouble over anything to the diminution 
of the number of their products. In a word, the result of modern 
competition in the handicrafts has been the production of ‘‘ cheap and 
nasty ’’ work. 

Everybody is familiar with the sermons of Carlyle and Ruskin on 
this subject ; but Mr. Morris has taken in and set down more fully than 
any of his predecessors the disastrous social results of this process. 
These results come to this,—that.in modern Europe and America the 
great majority of handicraftsmen cannot take interest, or pride, or plea- 
sure, in their work. This is really, when we consider it, an appalling 
state of things. The trade-unions are often blamed because they treat 
the question of wages as the only question in which workmen have any 
interest. But how is it possible to blame them, if that question is, in 
fact, the only question in which workmen can take any interest, if the 
very conditions of their occupation forbid them to take any interest in 
their work? Mr. Morris puts the case strongly, but not too strongly, 
when he says: ‘‘If I were to work ten hours a day at work I despised 
and hated, I should spend my leisure, I hope, in political agitation, but 
I fear in drinking.’’ It is, indeed, true, that, if a man can find no 
healthy excitement in his work, he will seek for morbid exitement when 
his work is over. It is worth the while of some social philosopher to 
inquire, seeing that the curse of drink is greatest in those communities in 
which workmen have been translated into ‘‘ operatives.’’ how far the 
increase of drunkenness has followed from the joylessness of labor, and 
whether such a result is not inevitable. 

This, then, is Mr. Morris’s text, and his sermon is little more than 
various enf »rcements and illustrations of it. The enforcements and il- 
lustrations are always pertinent, often striking, sometimes eloquent, as 
in this passage, which is a good specimen of Mr. Morris’s prose: ‘‘ That 
thing which I understand by real art is the expression by man of his 
pleasure in labor. I do not believe that he can be happy in his labor 
without expressing that happiness ; and especially is this so when he is at 
work at anything in which he specially excels. A most kind gift is this 
of nature, since all men—nay, it seems all things, too,—must labor ; so 
that not only does the dog take pleasure in hunting, and the horse in 
running, and the bird in flying, but so natural does the idea seem to us 
that we imagine to ourselves that the earth and the very elements rejoice 
in doing their appointed work ; and the poets have told us of the spring 
meadows smiling, of the exultation of the fire, of the countless laughter 
of the sea. Nor until these latter days, has man ever rejected this univer- 
sal gift, but always, when he has not been too much perplexed, too much 
bound by disease, or beaten down by trouble, has striven to make his work, 
at least, happy. Pain he has too often found in his pleasure, and weariness 
in his rest, to trust to these. What matter if his happiness lie with that 
which must be always with him,—his work ?”’ 

The volume abounds in apophthegms, valuable either for originality 
of thought or pith of expressions, or both, We transcribe these: ‘ Art 
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made by the people and for the people, a joy to the maker and the user.’’ 
‘« England has of late been too much busied with the counting-house and 
not enough with the work-shop, with the result that the counting-house, 
at the present moment, is rather barren of orders.’’ ‘‘ Until the con- 
trast is less disgraceful between the fields, where beasts live, and thestreets, 
where men live, I suppose that the practice of the arts must be mainly 
kept in the hands of a few highly cultivated men.’’ ‘‘ Have nothing in 
your houses that you do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.”’ 

It will be seen that this volume is by no means the technical discourse 
of a decorator, but the work of a thoughtful and public-spirited man, in 
whose mind art takes its place as an agency of human welfare. Nothing, 
indeed, can be less like the spirit of a dilettante than that in which 
Mr. Morris writes. He is not a dreamer, nor a dweller in the past ; 
he is a democrat and a believer in the future. He insists, throughout, 
that art cannot be the privilege of a few, except to its own great injury, 
to the injury of the few who engross it, and to the injury of the many 
from whom it is withheld. The motto of the book might, indeed, be 
that frequent saying of Emerson: ‘‘ Only that good lasts which we can 
taste with all doors open, and which serves all men.’’ It is the best 
praise that can be given to such a book to say that it wiil set serious 
readers to thinking ; and this praise we are forced to bestow on ‘‘ Hopes 
and Fears for Art.’’ 





LITERATURE. 
IRELAND'S BIOGRAPHY OF MRS, DUFF. 


\HE fugitive character of stage reputation has rarely been more 
‘| sadly emphasized than in the case of the gifted woman whose 
story has here been rescued from neglect. (‘* Mrs. Duff.’”’ By Joseph 
N. Ireland. ‘‘American Actor Series.’’? James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston.) Mrs. Duff was for many years the representative American 
tragic actress, and good judges have given her a front place among all 
the dramatic artists of either continent. Yet she has been to this ge- 
neration, until now,—even to the widest readers and most celebrated 
persons,—a mere name; to very many such persons she has not been 
even that, the primary fact of her existence being unknown to them. 
Other stage personages, much her inferiors, have had their names passed 
down in honor; but it has just so happened that failure in the time of 
Mrs. Duff’s activity to properly establish her repute in imperishable 
print, has led to the curious, yet not at all inexplicable, ignorance to 
which we here refer. It has been no fault of well-informed people, 
heretofore, that they knew nothing of an artist hardly inferior to Cush- 
man in power, and the superior of that actress in versatility,—though, 
from this time out, such ignorance will be a reproach. 

The subjects of the other volumes of the ‘‘ American Actor Series ”’ 
have been so well known as not to call, in notices of the books, for 
any summary of the facts therein given; in this instance, from the na- 
ture of the case, a different course may be pursued ; it will be of inte- 
rest, no doubt, to many readers, to know who this one-time favorite of 
fortune, this once-reigning toast, arbiter of fashion, all-compelling 
mistress of emotion, was,—who is now as completely forgotten as the 
mustiest of the Pharaohs. Mary Dyke, born in 1794, in London, was 
the oldest of three sisters, who, being left fatherless, decided to make 
their living by the stage, as dancers. They were prepared for this ven- 
ture in Dublin, where they first appeared in public in 1809. Mary 
Dyke was a very beautiful and fascinating girl, and one of her first suc- 
cesses was the capture of the affections of Tom Moore. The poet made 
her an offer of marriage, which was declined, and Moore soon after 
proposed to the second sister, Elizabeth, whom he married. Mary, for 
her part, was in love with a handsome young actor at the Dublin Thea- 
tre, named John R. Duff, a man of good family, a class-mate of Moore’s 
at Trinity College, and who had been intended for the law. Mary 
Dyke married Duff when she was sixteen years old and he was about 
twenty-three, and the young couple left Europe immediately for the 
United States, which was thereafter their home. Duff had been re- 
commended to Messrs. Powell and Dickson, of the old Federal Street 
Theatre, Boston, by the tragedian Cooper, who declared to the Ameri- 
can managers that he was one of the most promising jeune premiers of 
the time. Duff made this recommendation entirely good ; he effected 
his American dééut at the Federal street, November 24, 1810, as Ocfa- 
vian, in Colman’s popular old piece of ‘‘’the Mountaineers,’’ and for 
years was accounted the best ‘‘ leading man’’ in America. Mrs. Duff 
made her dééut on the 31st of December, 1810, as /udie¢t to Mr. Duff’s 
Romeo. ‘The part was too exacting for a person of her years and expe- 
rience ; yet she made a good impression. For some time following, 
she made her strongest hits in ballet and pantomime, in such parts as 
Cinderella, and Morgiana in ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,’’ her husband con- 
stituting the main attraction of the theatrical partnership. After a 
while, however, this relation was completely reversed. Duff attained 
his maturity early, and did not improve; his wife was of slower mental 
and emotional growth, and her talents developed into perfect flower at 
a time when Wallack, Booth, Conway, and other brilliant young 
actors, cast Duff, who was unstudious and careless, into the shade. The 
responsibilities of a growing young family incited Mrs. Duff to great 
exertions, and at the same time her husband became a sufferer from 
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gout and could act but intermittently. The result was that the wife 
became the great popular attraction; but the tenderest affection seems 
always to have existed between the pair. Mrs. Duff’s first definite de- 
monstration of her powers was in 1821, at the New York Theatre, in 
her support of Edmund Kean. She had advanced to leading business 
long before this, but in the estimation of the critics had done nothing 
great. In Ophelia, Cordelia, etc., with Kean, she electrified play-go- 
ers, and especially in Hermione to Kean’s Orestes (‘‘ The Distressed 
Mother,’’ an adaptation of the ‘‘ Andromaque’’ of Racine,) her genius 
touched its highest point. Kean was astonished at her personations,— 
at that of //ermione particularly,—and declared her the superior of any 
woman on the British stage. For the ensuing seventeen years,—until 
the 30th of May, 1838, when she made her last appearance on the 
stage, in New Orleans, as /Yorinda in ‘‘ The Apostate,’’ Mrs. Duff was 
by general consent the chief of American actresses, and in the opinion 
of travelled people fully the equal of the best of the foreign players. 
She resembled Miss O’Neill more than she did any other of her con- 
temporaries, having the same strange mingling of sweetness and power 
that distinguished that great artist. She acted incessantly in the At- 
lantic cities, and to some extent in the South and what was then the 
West ; for, although at first mainly identified with the stock companies 
of the Federal and Tremont Theatres of Boston, and the Chestnut Street 
Theatre of Philadelphia, she grew at last into the modest dimensions of 
the ‘‘star’’ of that period. Her repertoire would horrify a leading 
actress of the present day. She performed the entire round of the legi- 
timate tragic drama of that time, and the ‘bill’? was changed from 
night to night. The labor of players at that period is hardly to be ap- 
prehended by actors of the present, or by those who have grown up 
with the new order of things. Mr. Ireland gives a partial list of char- 
acters performed by Mrs. Duff, numbering nearly two hundred and fifty 
parts ; and of these fully fifty are leading parts, which she was continu- 
ally acting, at the height and to the close of her career. Her most 
successful personations were Jane Shore, in Rowe’s tragedy of that 
name; Lady Randolph, in ‘ Douglass ;’’ Beloidera, in ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served ;’’ Hermione; Lady Macbeth; Mrs. Beverly, in ‘* The Game- 
ster ;’’ Mrs. Haller; and three melodramatic vé/es, now entirely forgot- 
ten,— Vathilde, in ‘* The Bohemian Mother ;’? AZary, in ‘ Supersti- 
tion;’’ and Madame Clermont, in ‘‘ Adrian and Orilla.’’ She dis- 
tanced without effurt Mrs. W. B. Wood, Mrs. Barrett and Mrs. Barnes, 
who were the most popular of her contemporaries about 1820-5, and 
maintained unquestioned supremacy until the startling advent of Fanny 
Kemble. Mr. Duff died in 1831, and his widow in 1836 married a 
gentleman of New Orleans, named Seaver, with whom she lived happily 
in retirement, becoming a devout member of the Methodist Church 
and devoting herself to charity, temperance and similar good works: 
She died in New York, on the 5th of September, 1857. 

Mr. Ireland has given the world a thoroughly good piece of biogra- 
phy. The collating of such material as we find here was a difficult task, 
and the dressing of these stores of old-time theatrical knowledge has 
been done in the best taste. Incidentally, we have a large amount of 
interesting information concerning actors of an earlier day; and, in 
particular we are shown what the life of Booth might and should have 
been made. Ireland gives various particulars about Booth which Mrs. 
Clarke was ignorant of or did not rate at their true value. The main 
attention of the reader is directed to the professional life of Mrs. Duff, 
and the years of retirement are glossed over. There appears to have 
been some mystery in the long closing scene; but it is, at all events, a 
matter in which the public has no direct concerns It is to Mrs Duff 
as a public character that Mr. Ireland has essayed to direct our notice, 
and he has done so with marked success. His labors can hardly fail of 
their avowed purpose,—to fix the repute of this great and original actress 
in the high place it so eminently deserves. 


Mr. Leckxy’s Two New VotumEs.—The two new volumes—making 
the third and fourth—of Mr. Lecky’s remarkable work, (‘‘ A History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century.’’ By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. New York: D. Appleton & Co.,) deal with a period of much 
general interest, and having a very special interest to American readers. 
In his first two volumes the historian covered no less than three-fifths of 
the century, ending with the death of George II., in 1760—where the 
first of the two new ones begins—but volumes three and four only pro- 
gress to 1782, covering thus a little more than a score of years. In this 
time, however, is included the whole of the great episode of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the description of this is certainly the one import- 
ant feature in these volumes of Mr. Lecky’s history. His analysis of the 
up-growth of the estrangement, the outburst of quarrel, and the kind- 
ling of the flame of war is very able, and, what is more, extremely near 
to fairness. This, indeed, is what makes the book so remarkable—it is 
a candid and calm study of the American Revolution from the British 
stand-point. To be sure, Mr. Lecky was born in Ireland, and it is 
quite evident that his opinions differ materially from those which prevail 
very generally among writers upon government and students of history 
east of the Insh Sea, but even with these more friendly views it would not 
have been surprising to find him unable to observe all the facts with a 
just perception of their relative importance. 
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In no important particular, however, does he fail. He acknowledges 
the weight of the grievances which the colonies bore, while he points 
out that these were by no means so aggravated and intolerable as it was 
the habit of the loud and earnest advocates of resistance to assert. He 
shows, indeed, that the revolution grew up from comparatively small seed. 
It was an outcome of the circumstances and condition of the time. ‘In 
a discourse delivered before the Sorbonne, in 1750, Turgot compared 
colonies to fruits, which only remain on the stem till they have reached 
the period of maturity, and he prophesied that America would some day 
detach herself from the parent tree.’’ This is the key to the whole story. 
The American colonies had reached a period of life when the boldest 
spirits among their people—and it is the boldest spirits, always, who 
make leaders—would no longer content themselves as dependents upon a 
policy hatched from the interests and the whims of George III. and his 
closet advisers. The excuses for the Revolution may or may not have 
been very strong, as matters of strict law and precise constitutional in- 
terpretation, but they were abundant according to the course of nature 
and the history of mankind. ‘The Congress of 1776 declared them when 
it said, in substance, that the American people did not conceive their 
welfare subserved by the government under which they had been living, 
and believed they would be better off with one of their own making. 
That explained it all. The advance-guard of thought and action de- 
manded an independent nationality, and the powers and functions that 
were exhibited in men like Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Greene, and Wayne, proved that the colonies had a ripeness 
great enough to justify their detachment from the stem on which they 
had grown. Few countries have had it in their power to show seven men 
greater in mind or in deed, according to the circumstances of their time, 
than these; and when they were evolved from the colonial existence, then, 
plainly enough, the colonies had become a nation. 

With some of Mr. Lecky’s observations on the principles of govern- 
ment, and especially a portion of those in his description of the British 
system, at the beginning of volume III, we advise republican readers to 
proceed cautiously, noting the differences and objections which are 
naturally suggested ; but in the main his work is that of an extremely 
fair-minded advocate of popular rights. He does justice to most of the 
conspicuous revolutionary actors—to Washington, above all. He says 
that ‘‘to the appointment of Washington, far more than to any other 
single circumstance, is due the ultimate success of the Revolution,’’ and 
that ‘‘of all the great men in history he was the most invariably judi- 
cious.’’ ‘No fact shows so eminently the high intelligence of those who 
managed the American Revolution as their selection’’ of this leader— 
‘there is scarcely another instance in history of such a man having 
reached and maintained the highest position in the convulsions of civil 
war and of a great popular agitation.’’ These are a few sentences only 
from several pages of warm but decidedly analytical eulogium; they 
sufficiently show how Mr. Lecky estimates the leader of the national 
armies. ‘To some of the other patriots he is also just, though they never 
inspire in him so much enthusiasm, but Sam. Adams he decidedly, and 
we think unreasonably, underrates as a brawling demagogue. Perhaps, 
the finest passage, to an American eat, is that where he describes John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy defending the British captain from the charge 
of murder in the ‘‘ Boston massacre,’’ and besides remarking that the 
trial, with its result was a sequel to the unfortunate episode, ‘‘ extremely 
creditable to the American people, of 1770,’’ proceeds to comment upon 
the characteristic humaneness of their descendants, especially as shown 
‘¢in the triumph of the North in the war of Secession.’’ 

On the whole, we call Mr. Lecky’s history a remarkable one. It is 
thoughtful, sincere, straightforward, and fair. It deals firmly, but not 
violently, with the facts. Its descriptions, if not brilliant, are often 
graphic, and generally perspicuous. It is never labored, and seldom 
tedious. It must take its place as one of the standard works in its de- 
partment of letters, always to be considered and consulted when England 
in the Eighteenth Century is under discussion. 


Mr. Cooper’s ‘‘AMERICAN Potitics.’’—The Fireside Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, has issued a large and substantial volume, 
of over one thousand pages, with the title ‘‘ American Politics (Non- 
Partisan,) From the Beginning to Date.’’ The author is Mr. Thomas 
V. Cooper, a member of the Pennsylvania Senate, who has had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Hector T. Fenton, of the Philadelphia bar. The plan 
of the work includes the presentation of a large amount of useful and 
not generally accessible information with respect to the past political 
history and present political situation of the country, and for conveni- 
ence sake it has been divided into seven parts, or ‘‘ books,’’ each paged 
separately, so that hereafter, as the work needs addition and revision, 
new matter may be added to each part without interfering with the 
others. The several books are: I. ‘‘ History of the Political Parties.’’ 
II. ‘‘ Political Platforms.’’ III. ‘‘Great Speeches on Great Issues.’’ 
IV. ‘‘ Parliamentary Practice, etc.’’ V. ‘Existing Political Laws.’’ 
VI. ‘‘ Federal Blue Book.’’ VII. ‘* Tabulated History of Politics.’ 

The matter gathered in these several departments forms a very ex- 
tensive collection, and much of it is well chosen, and of such value for 
reference by the political writer or speaker, that to have it brought to- 

gether within the covers of a single volume is a service to him of high 





importance. Thus, under the heading of Book II., we have a striking 
array of ‘‘ political platforms,’’ beginning with the Virginia Revolution 
of 1798, coming on down with ‘‘all the national platforms from 1800 
to 1880,’’ and concluding with a ‘‘comparison of platform planks on 
great political questions.’’ In Book III. there are given some sixty 
speeches, some of them the most famous in our political history. Here 
is Patrick Henry’s address in the Virginia House of Delegates, with all 
its familiar and fervid appeals, and its close, ‘‘ Give me liberty or give 
me death !’’ Here, too, is John Adams’s ‘‘supposed’’ speech on the 
Declaration, beginning with ‘‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish,’’ etc.,etc. Then we have the debate of Webster and Hayne in the 
Senate, Henry Clay on the American Protective System, anti-slavery 
speeches by Giddings, Garrison, and Theodore Parker, and pro-slavery 
speeches by Toombs, Benjamin, and Vallandigham ; the great debate of 
Lincoln and Douglass, in 1858, Lincoln’s immortal address at Gettys- 
burg, and many others. This, alone, is a very valuable collection. At 
least half of the speeches thus made available for ready reference are a 
vital part of the history of the country, and present, besides, views 
and facts which will be forever of interest to every student of American 
politics. 

The department of ‘‘ Parliamentary Practice, etc.,’’ is not extended 
in dimensions; it includes only the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation, and Jefferson’s Manual. The department of 
‘*Existing Political Laws’’ is much larger and presents a great amount 
of important information as to suffrage, elections, naturalization, public 
lands, civil service, tariff laws, etc. The ‘‘ Federal Blue Book’’ pre- 
sents much information as to ‘‘ governmental duties,’’ and extended 
lists of public officers ; and the last book is devoted to an abundant ar- 
ray of tables showing election results during a long series of years, and 
other corelated statistics. 

The merits of Mr. Cooper’s book are its general design, which is excel- 
lent, the first-rate mechanical execution by printers and binders, and the 
large amount of useful matter which is here made easily available for consul- 
tation. The deficiencies, weighed against these merits, are not very serious, 
though, considered by themselves, they would not escape notice. Chief 
among them, doubtless, must be mentioned the obvious imperfections in 
the historical sketch of the nation’s political history. To accurately pre- 
pare such a sketch is a work of enormous labor, and to make it worthy of 
entire respect would be an undertaking which might well engage the 
most capable historian. Perhaps it was best for Mr. Cooper to include 
it in the plan of his work, and doubtless he has rendered an important 
service by grouping so many of the facts of the chronicle, but a revision 
in some places is evidently called for, and especially at the close, when 
it is gravely set forth that President Arthur has made it his effort ‘‘ to 
allay whatever of factions bitterness remains in the Republican party ;’”’ 
that ‘‘in his own State the terms ‘ Half-Breed’ and ‘ Stalwart’ are pass- 
ing into comparative disuse, as are the terms ‘ Regulars’ and ‘ Inde- 
pendents,’ in Pennsylvania ;’’ that Mr. Arthur ‘‘ has made few changes 
and these reluctantly ;’’ that ‘‘ the Arthur administration has sought to 
unite wherever divided, (and now divisions are rare,) the party which 
called it into existence ;”’ that ‘‘ fitness, recognized ability, and adequate 
political service seem to constitute the reasons for executive appoint- 
ments at this time ;’’ etc., etc.—all of which might be worth printing 
possibly, as campaign literature, in the columns of a Stalwart newspaper 
organ, but is manifestly only food for ridicule in a ‘‘ non partisan ’’ his- 
tory, when exposed to the clear light of day and a comparison with ex- 
isting facts. 

In such a work accuracy is of the first importance. As to this, 
there are some criticisms to be noted. Proper names are not always 
correctly given, and dates are sometimes not trustworthy. Mr Hayne, 
of South Carolina, Mr. Webster’s antagonist, is referred to in the index, 
in two places, and also in the body of the work, as Pau/ B. Hayne, 
instead of Robert Y. Senator Merrill, of Vermont, appears as Mr. 
Merrill, and General Logan, as John #. ‘These are blemishes only, 
but they should not occur in a book of reference, and those which we 
take time and space to mention are members of a too numerous company. 


’ 





Pot-BouiLtLe. By Emile Zola. Peterson & Bros. It is perhaps 
not extreme criticism to designate M. Zola’s latest production as the 
most dreary novel of the decade. Indeed, one is tempted to parody 
those lines of Tennyson, already, with another intent, parodied so 
well, and to say of it: 

Never a book so desolate ; 
Not since the coming of man. 
Never a work so sad, No! 
Not since the world began. 


The dramatis persone are all of the lower middle class, that class 
which is in France exceedingly and intrinsically uninteresting, and 
not one of them does anything that is not essentially common-place, 
not to say stupid. ‘The hero is in thought and action the most insipid 
youth one can well imagine, whose career reaches its culmination in 
matrimonial alliance with a tolerably well-to-do shopkeeper, consider- 
ably his senior. The plot (by courtesy) is a study (not always well 
constructed, and always intricate) of the intrigues of three families, the 





different members of which, from natural perversion, rather than from 
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any enjoyment of immoralities, do pretty nearly every thing they 
should not do. But the forbidden fruit of ‘‘ Pot-Bouille’’ is far from 
luscious, and is not even delicious to the enervated gustations of the 
actors. 

And here it is we find the partially redeeming characteristic of all of 
Zola’s books, which we have had occasion incidentally to mention before 
in THE AMERICAN: viz., the exactitude and truth of the realism they pre- 
sent. Vice, with its concomitant or consequent miseries, is never of- 
fered in an bewitching garb; but, on the contrary, the natural results 
of debaucheries and excesses are limned in the most hideous fashion. 
Thoroughly (more thoroughly than any living novelist, ) impressed with 
the efficacy of natural ethics as a deterrent from wrong doing, Zola 
traces with laudable truth, if somewhat uncultured power, the inevitable 
entailments of vice upon ourselves and upon our children ; and no one 
can rise from the perusal of his works without being negatively, if not 
positively, benefitted. We think, therefore, that that large class of 
critics who feel obliged to condemn the immoral tendencies, etc., of M. 
Zola, hardly appreciate his books in all their aspects; and, moreover, 
we question whether his circle of readers would be a large one, were it 
not that he is so advertised by the same critics. People do not like 
such severe lessons as M. Zola teaches them. 


ARCTIC SUNBEAMS.—ORIENT SUNBEAMS.—By Samuel S. Cox.—(Geo. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—In these two handsome, portly and 
well-illustrated volumes, Congressman Cox has given us the result of 
an extended experience of foreign travel. Eight months were occupied, 
we are told, in these journeyings; and the sub-title to the first volume 
—‘‘ From Broadway to the Bosphorus,’’—and to the second— ‘ From 
the Porte to the Pyramids,’’—further indicates the ground covered. 
While there is nothing especially new in these volumes, they are aver- 
age books of travel, going over fields that have been often trodden and 
‘improved ’’ by literary people, yet which have a perennial interest for 
the greater number who cannot roam, but must be content to gather 
their impressions du voyage entirely from the printed page. While Mr. 
Cox tells substantially an old story, he tells it in a delightful way that 
will probably procure him many readers. He has a vivacious style, and 
no humorous or characteristic personal point escapes him. Without 
being at all like Mark Twain’s travels, these ‘‘ Sunbeams’’ suggest that 
style of book-making. It is not a very elevated style, but it has its uses. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
CONDENSED NOVELS AND STorIES. By Bret Harte. («The Works of Bret Harte.” 
Riverside Edition.) Pp. 480.$2.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


A PRAIRIE IpyL AND OTHER Poems. Pp. 160. $1.00. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, IN THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND BE- 
GINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Oliphant. In three volumes. 
Vol. I., IL, III. $3.00. Pp. 328, 327, 340. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


HuMAN LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE. By Henry Giles. With introduction by John Boyle 
O’Reilly. Pp. 286. $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

THE STARS AND THE EARTH; OR, THOUGHTS UPON SPACE, TIME AND ETERNITY. 
With an introduction by Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., late President of 
Harvard University. Pp. 88. $0.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

Hints AND HELPS FOR THOSE WHO WRITE, PRINT OR READ. By Benjamin Drew. 
Pp. 131. $0.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER, COMPRISING A COMPLETE MANUAL OF INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR PREPARING AND PRESERVING BikDs, ANIMALS AND FISHES. Pp. 56. 
$0.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
History oF Nations. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M. A., Professor of Social 
Science in the University of Pennsylvania. Pp.419. $1.50. Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 

PEN PICTURES OF MODERN AUTHORS. (The Literary Life. Edited by William 
Shepard.) Pp. 333. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Fhiladelphia.) 

REMINISCENCES, CHIEFLY OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the 
Rev. T. Mozley, M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel, [etc.] In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Vol. II. Pp. 450; 448. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By C. Alice Baker 
Pp. 174. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Antinous. A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT RoME. By George Taylor. From the Ger- 
man, by Mary J. Safford. Pp. 343. W. S. Gottsberger, New York. (E. Clax- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE RELATION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY TO THE LABOR QUESTION. By Carroll D. 
Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Pp. 53. A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 

Tue DeemMs BirTHDAY-Book. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF REV. CHARLES 
F. Derms, D. D., LL. D. Arranged by Sara Keables Hunt. Pp. 402. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Wuat Our GirLs OuGHT Tu Know. By Mary J. Studley, M. D., Graduate [ete.] 
in the State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. Pp. 261. $1.00. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

The last of the five handsome volumes in which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have put the complete works of Bret Harte is now issued. It is devoted tothe ‘Con- 
densed Novels and Stories.” 

Mr. W. B. Closson, the engraver of the portrait of Emerson, in Harpers Monthly 
for July, has just received from the Paris Salon the enviable distinction of a medal of 
honor. 

The literary partnership that subsisted between Messrs. Walter Besant and James 
Rice, the English novelists, and which was broken by the death of the latter, is repre- 
sented in //arper’s Weekly by a new serial story, “So They Were Married,” the first 
chapters of which have just appeared. The action is laid partly in a tropical island, 
and partly in England. 

Speaking of Mrs. Stowe, the Boston Literary World says that “when, thirty-one 
years. ago, in the ational Intelligencer, at Washington, she commenced “ Uncle 
Tom,” as a serial story, she had no idea,” etc., etc. This isa rather surprising slip. 
The old National Intelligencer would have been surprised, indeed, to find itself, in 
1851,—or at any other time, for that matter,—publishing “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It was Mr. Bailey’s earnest anti-slavery organ, of course, that issued the story, the 
National Era, 

Doubtless, the most notable article in the A¢/antic Monthly for July is that by Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd, on “ The Political Economy of Seventy-Three Millions of Dollars,” 
in which he probes: with great determination some of the sores in modern corporation 
management. 


Speaking of Mr. Howells’s new story in the Century, “ A Modern Instance,” the 
Boston correspondent of the Hartford Courant says he is not the first novelist who 
has undertaken to make Boston journalism a part of his stories. Mr. Trowbridge did 
the same, almost thirty years ago: “ He was then just beginning to be known in 
literature. He had written a little story for boys, called ‘ Father Brighthopes,’ which 
was very successful. Phillips, Sampson & Co., who were his publishers, proposed to 
him to write a serial story, which they would bring out in numbers, after the manner 
of Dickens, whose earlier books, you will remember, were first published in that way. 
Each number was to be illustrated with two engravings, for which original designs by 
the best artists were obtained. Mr. Trowbridge made his own life in journalism, in 
Boston, the basis of this story. It would be curious to compare it with the picture 
Mr. Howells presents. The opportunity for the young journalist then was limited, and 
the pay was small. The chief demand was for story-writing, the interviewer having 
not then appeared, and special, descriptive articles were not a feature in our press. 
Mr. Trowbridge’s experience was a dreary one. The editors had him at their mercy. 
One of them was dissatisfied at his claims for more compensation, and shut him out 
of his columns altogether. He must have money; and so he wrote under another 
name, got his stories copied, and sold them to the editor through a third party. An- 
other individual with whom he dealt was named Dodge. He had made money as a 
comic singer, with which he established a literary journal. He engaged Mr. Trow- 
bridge to write; but, when the time came for payment, he paid him altogether in the 
clumsy copper cents of that period. The book abounds in graphic relations of this 
kind of experience. It was not a success. The enterprise was too ambitious, and the 
form of publication too costly. It is probably out of print now.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject of the price of books, has these remarks: 
«The comparative cost of English and foreign books is a subject on which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has had something to say to the disadvantage of English publishers. The 
extravagant expensiveness of English books is indeed a subject on which Mr. Arnold 
does right to wax eloquent, even though we are not aware that in the case of his own 
writings he has had the courage to abandon the intolerable English conventions. But 
it is worth while to bear in mind that it is French books, and French only, which are 
really cheap. American books published in America are dear enough; it is only 
pirated English books that are the contrary, and in Germany exactly the same com- 
plaints are made that we hear so often in this country, Thus, a correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung absolutely denies the assertion made by a previous writer that 
German readers prefer to get their books from libraries—exactly the same excuse, by 
the way, as that made for the dearness of our books in England. On the contrary, he 
says, the German man of letters commonly possesses a much larger library than his 
French confrére, and this even though his books are so dear that he literally has to buy 
them out of his daily bread. The desire to possess a private library is, the writer 
maintains, nowhere stronger than in Germany, but nowhere is it more difficult to 
gratify it. He describes how he entered a bookseller’s the other day with the idea of 
purchasing copies of the new editions of books which, as originally published, had 
been beyond his means. One of these was Heffner’s ‘ Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ another was Brandes’s ‘ Tendencies.’ The four volumes of Heffner’s cost 
40 f. 70 c., and the one of Brandes’s was quoted at 6 f. 70 c. A query as to the cost 
of the first volume of Ranke’s ‘Weltgeschichte ’ revealed the, to him, unattainable figures 
of 23 f. 55 c. Compare these prices, says the writer, with those of Taine’s ‘ English 
Literature,’ at 3 f. 50 c. the volume, and the works of Nisard, Saint-Marc Girardin and 
Sainte Beuve, all at the same price. And yet Heffner and Brandes will 
allow that their works are not of twice as much merit as those of Taine and 
Sainte Beuve. Nor will it be asserted that German authors are paid twice as well for 
their work. The very contrary is the case. The conclusion of the writer is that there 
is a great opportunity for an enterprising publisher, and we are very much inclined to 
agree with him, What would not have been the sale of Mr. Green’s ‘Making of 


England,’ if published for 3s. 6d., or of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Literature and 


Dogma,’ if published for half a crown?” 
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Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s story, “Anne,” has been brought out in book | The court of last resort holds, reversing the decision of the court below, that the ticket 


form by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. It ran as a serial in their magazine. Miss Wool- | 


son has undoubtedly increased her literary reputation by its authorship, though the 
remark of one leading journal, that it ‘‘ proves her right, without question, to stand at 
the head of American woman novelists,” is saying a good deal. 


A story, “Fairy Gold,” is begun in the July issue of Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
author’s name ungiven. The first of two papers, entitled «In the Heart of the Alle- 
ghuanies,” is given by M. G. Van Rensselaer. He takes the mountain tops at Cresson, 
Pennsylvania, for his centre, and describes the surrounding scenery, with its associa- 
tions. The initial article of the number, “Black-Bass-Fishing in Sungahneetuk,” by 
Rowland E. Robinson, carries us to some of the least frequented streams of the Adiron- 
dacks, and is creditably illustrated. 

Miss Sarah Tytler is writing a life of Marie Antoinette, for the new Plutarch 
(London,) series of biographies. 

We have received the London Quarterly Review, and the Edinburgh Review, for 
April, from Messrs. Ferree & Co., South 10th Street, Philadelphia. 

The July S¢, Nicholas will have a fully illustrated article, by Harlan H. Ballard, 
on Amateur Newspapers, giving a history of the rise and development of this new in- 
dustry for young folks, and a sketch of the « National Amateur Press Association.” 








ART NOTES. 


HE London Academy mentions two cases which show that the dissatisfaction gen- 

erally felt at the hanging of pictures in exhibitions is not an insular phenomenon. 

One artist, M. van Beers, whose masterly picture of « The Yac! t La Sirene”’ is one of the 

attractions of the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, covered the glass of one 

of his pictures at the Salon with black varnish, to show his displeasure at the little re- 

spect shown to it by the hangers; whilst another, M. Juan Gonzalez, cut his out of the 
frame. 

L’ Art offers gratuitously to each subscriber for the present year a premium plate 
etched by M. Ulysse Butin, after his own picture in the Salon of 1875, entitled « L’At- 
tente.” Mr. J. W. Bouton will deliver it with the next quarterly volume, about 
July 15th. 

lt was intended that the statue of the Republic, on the former Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, Paris, now the Place de la République, should be inaugurated on the 14th of 
July, the day of the national /é¢e. ‘The ceremony will, however, have to be deferred, 
as the sculptor, Morice, now finds that he cannot possibly terminate the work by that 
date. 


The French Academy of Fine Arts has given the following subject for the Bour- 
din prize in 1884: “To study the French master engravers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from Jean Morin and Jeane Pesne to Gérard Audran, inclusively. Show their 
relative importance by biographical facts, by the chronological order of their works, and 
by the nature of their talents.” 


It is announced that thirty-two of the Belgian pictures, and one frame of medals» 
lately exhibited at the Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, (and noticed in THE 
AMERICAN of April 15th,) were sold during the exhibition, the prices aggregating 
$32,632. Among the more important of them were the following : Cap, “Saint Nich- 
olas,” $1,440; Carpentier, “The Refugees,” $2,400; Claus, « The Pond,” $288; De 
Pratere, “ Two Members of the Temperance Society,” (a pair of donkeys, quite bril- 
liantly painted,) $720; Hennebicq, “The Balloon,” $960; Hermans, “ A Masked 
Ball,” (a large picture of pronounced style, condemned as “vulgar,” by some of the 
critics,) $6,000; Seeldrayers, “The Young Mother,’ $336; Slingeneyer, “ Aban- 
doned,” $408; Struys, “ Forgotten,” $1,200; Thomas, “ Christ After the Descent from 
the Cross,” (a large picture, of an old academic style,) $2,880; Verwell, “ Banks of 
the Scheldt,” $1,680; Wauters, “Jean IV. and the Guilds of Brussels,” $3,600; Robie, 
“ Flowers,” $1,200; Van Moer, “ Grand Canal,” $2,400. The donkey picture, the 
“Masked Ball,” and the “ Dead Christ,” the last two being among the largest pictures 
in the collection, are to remain at the Academy. They are the gift of Mr. Temple, 
heretofore a liberal benefactor of the Academy. 








* 
DRIFT. 


—The Association of Swiss Geographical Societies is to meet at Geneva in August. 
The principal subjects treated will be Swiss maps, the teaching of geography in Switz- 
erland, exploration and colonization from the stand-point of the interests of Switzer- 
land, Swiss hydrography, and the flora of Switzerland. 

—The deep-sea dredgings of the “ Travailleur,” the French Mediterranean dredg- 
ing ship of last year, are to be continued this year, in July and August, in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, from the Gulf of Gascoigne to Madeira and the Canary Isles. The French 
Minister of Public Instruction has nominated MM. Alphonse Milne-Edwards, L. Vail- 
lant, E. Perrier, de Folin, P. Fischer, Dr. Viallanes and Professor Marion as the scien- 
tific commission to conduct the exploration. 

—Sir David Wedderburn, M. P., who recently returned to England from an exten- 
sive tour in South Africa, has been engaged in preparing a paper for one of the monthly 
magazines, in which he will recount his experiences and give his opinions on the politi- 
cal problems which await solution in the South African colonies, —~ 

— The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has recently decided two 
interesting points in relation to the use of “limited” tickets in railway travel. The 
tiickets are sold on the condition that they shall be used on or before a certain date. 





is sufficiently used if presented for a continugus ride before the date named. In the 
case in question the ticket was accepted and punched by the conductor at one end of 
the line, but the time indicated expiring before the destination was reached, a second 
conductor refused to accept it, and ejected the passenger from the train. This, the 
court decides, the conductor had no right to do. When the ticket was first accepted 
and punched, it was “used” within the meaning of the contract. It could have been 
then taken up, and, as far as the passenger was concerned, it had performed its office. 
The ticket is retained by the passenger for the convenience of the company and the 
purpose of identification, and is not affected by the lapse of time upon the trip. In 
the same case the Court of Appeals holds that where a ticket entitles the holder to a 
continuous passage between two points the holder has a right to use it from some inter- 
mediate point to the terminal. That is, a ticket from Buffalo to New York is good for 
a continuous trip by a passenger getting on at Rochester. One is not obliged to get on 
where his ticket begins to run any more than he is obliged to ride to the point where 
it ends. 


—Colonel George E. Waring has an article in the July Ceztury, reviewing Mr. 
Stillman’s recent work, “The Horse in Motion,” and reproducing many of the photo- 
graphs taken at the private race-course of Governor Leland Stanford, of California, by 
Mr. Muybridge, a photographer of San Francisco. It is said that the consecutive posi- 
tions of the legs in thestride of a running horse, as revealed by these pictures, seem lu- 
dicrous, and almost impossible. The testimony of the zoetrope has, however, silenced 
all criticism, and Mr. Muybridge’s public and private representations, here and abroad | 
have been received with the highest favor. At some of his lectures in London, the 
Prince of Wales and other members of the royal family were among the interested 
listeners. It is said that Meissonier has recently modified a painting to conform to Mr. 
Muybridge’s theory, as revealed by these pictures. The method by which the photo- 
graphs have been taken—the result of years of experiment,—is substantially as fol- 
lows: At one side of the track isa long building arranged for photographic work, 
containing a battery of twenty-four cameras, all alike, and standing one foot apart. On 
the other side of the track is a screen of white muslin and a foot-board. The screen is 
marked with vertical and horizontal lines, and the foot-board bears numbers indicating 
separate intervals of one foot each. The instantaneous shutters of the cameras are 
operated by electricity, and their movement is governed by such powerful springs that 
the exposure is estimated to be about one five-thousandth of a second. The contact by 
which the shutters are sprung is made by the breaking of a thread drawn across the 
track at about the height of the horse’s breast, there being one thread for each camera. 
In his flight through the air, therefore, he brings each of the twenty-four cameras to 
bear upon him at the moment when he passes in front of it, and the camera represents 
his position at that instant. The series of representations indicates the consecutive po- 
sitions at each of the twenty-four feet covered by the instruments. In a series show- 
ing a horse trotting at speed, the spokes of the sulky are shown as distinct lines quite 
to the felloe of the wheel, indicating an extremely short exposure. In a fast run, the 
tufts of the horse’s tail, as it waves with his stride, are clearly marked. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, June 22. 

HERE has been no material change in the situation of the stock markets, during 
the past week; prices quoted elsewhere show little variation from those last shown, 
There has been, however, a decidedly active movement both in Philadelphia and New 
York, with alternate elation and depression in many of the speculative shares. The 
market, yesterday, was “ bearish” in both cities. Nothing definite can yet be said as 
to the controlling facts of the financial situation for the future. The crops, though 
promising well, are not yet harvested. Exports continue to be light, and imports large. 
Gold still goes abroad in considerable quantities. Labor is seriously, though not gen- 

erally, disturbed, and many men are on strike, taking the country through. 


The closing prices yesterday, of leading New York stocks were: New York 
Central, 130; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 35%; Lake Shore and Mis- 
souri Southern, 1087; Chicago and Northwestern, common, 129%; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 143; Ohio and Mississippi, 31; Pacific Mail, 41%; 
Western Union, 8214; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 110%; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
preferred, 125; New Jersey Central, 7434 ; Delaware and Hudson, 109 4 ; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 12556; Michigan Central, 893/; Union Pacific, 110%; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 2734 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 5034 ; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 8414; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 391%; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10234; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 6114; Kansas and Texas, 3034; Nashville and Chattanooga, 52; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 541% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 237; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 50; Mobile and Ohio, 17; Erie and Western, 27; Canada Southern, 
5114; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 83; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
53; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 86; Central Pacific, 907£; Missouri Pacific, 
93%; Texas Pacific, 427%; Colorado Coal, 43; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 39% ; Ohio Central, 131%; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 27; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 4514; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 2534; Memphis and Charleston, 48 ; 
East Tennessee, 934 ; East Tennessee, preferred, 165g; Richmond and Danville, 107. 

The closing quotations, (sales,) of principal stocks in Philadelphia, yesterday, were 
as follows: Lehigh Valley Railroad, 59; Northern Pacific, 405g; Northern Pacific, 
preferred, 7814; Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western, 1574; Reading Railroad, (seller 30 
days,) 29%; Lehigh Navigation, (buyer 3 days,) 38; Pennsylvania Railroad, (buyer 
3 days,) 57%. 
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follows : 


United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, . 2 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, : 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, 

United States 44%s, 1891, coupon, : 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ; 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘ F 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . 

United States currency 6s, 1896, . ‘ 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : ; . 
United States currency 6s, 1898, > 

United States currency 6s, 1899, ; 


The closing prices of United States securities, in New York, yesterday, were as 





figures were as follows: 


week, according to the statement on Saturday, not far from a million of dollars. Their 


Bid. Asked. Fune r0. Fune 17. Differences. 
100 100% Loans, $74,912,799 75:416,178 Inc. $503,379 
. 101 % 101% Reserve, . 18,634,167 19,508,552 Inc. 874,385 
- II4K II4y Deposits, . 52,644,162 541523308 Inc, 1,879,146 
: 114% 114% | Circulation, . 9,741,055 9,706,953 Dec. 34,102 
: 119% 119 % Clearings, 50,947,789 58,349,434 Inc. 7,401,645 
. 120% 120 3% Balances, 6,752,885 8,422,639 Inc. 1,669,754 
: 129 
. 130 The outgo of specie from New York, last week, reached $1,162,386. All of this 
. 131 went to Liverpool and London, except about $15,000 to the West Indies and else- 
: a where. $142,200 of the amount sent to England was in silver,—and this we can well 


The steamship “ Servia” took out, yesterday, from New York, $1,400,000 on ac- the net export $1,088,493. 


count of the supplies now being drawn for use in Italy. 


The New York banks, in their statement on Saturday, reported a gain of $3,502,- 


075 in surplus, and they then held $8,637,400 in excess of legal requirements. The | year. 


followin ; are the figures, given comparatively : 


Fune 10. Fune 17. 
Loans, . ‘ : $318,127,500 
Specie, . ; ° 54,374,900 
Legal Tender, . 25,919,400 
Deposits, 300,635,900 
Circulation, 18,592,100 


The Philadelphia banks also continue to increase their reserve, adding to it, last 


$317,465,000 Dec. $962,500 
57,884,900 Inc. 3,510,000 
26,905,500 Inc. 986,100 
*304,612,c00 Inc. 3,976,100 
18,502,000 Dec. 90, 100 


Differences. 





afford to spare. The import of specie, for the week at New York, was $73,893, leaving 


The arrivals of foreign merchandise, at New York, last week, were again very 
large, reaching $10,918,124, as against $7,9491@7 for the corresponding week of last 


The usual semi-annual dividend of four per cent. has been declared by the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, payable July Ist. Out of the 
235,901 shares of stock in this company, only 18,082 are held by private owners, the 
remainder belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Twelve-thirteenths of 
the dividends, therefore, go into the treasury of the latter, and, as the purchase of stock 
was largely made with the proceeds of bonds bearing but four per cent. interest, the 
transaction must be regarded as a profitable one for the Pennsylvania company. 
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Address, P. O. Box 1690, Phila., Fa. 


Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 
STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, 

No. 509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 











Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St.,and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat, 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, tree to all applicants. 





JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





To Do Business, 


Put on the best appearance. We 
will help you by patient painstaking in 
finding the most becoming thing for 
you. A large variety of coloring and 
styles of goods and all the fashionable 
shapes and cuts Ready-Made, which, by 
trying on one can discover the most 
suitable. We make to order the Phillips 
Worsteds into Pants for $5.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





NOTICE. 
PROGRAMME. 


TWO HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


Founding of the City of Philadelphia 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 








The following general plan of the BI-CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION has been agreed upon, subject to modification ; 

SUNDAY, October 22, 1882—Introductory religious services. 

TUESDAY, October 24—Representation of the Landing of Penn 
and procession of civic organizations, including the representatives 
of the United States Government, State Department. visiting asso- 
ciations and county deiegations, old firemen and Fire Department. 
Fireworks in the evening. 

WEDNESDAY, October 25—Trades’ display. In the evening 
historical tableaux, torchlight parade and general illumination. 

THURSDAY, October 26—Grand musical festival, parade, dis- 
play of Knights Templars, national sports, Reception in the 
ey t ; : 

FRIDAY, October 27—Military display, grand review of land 
and naval forces, promenade concert and reception to invited guests 
in the evening, illumination and fireworks. 

In addition, the children of public and private schools will partici- 
pate on a day and in form ond manner to be hereafter desiguated. 

All civic bodies, societies, trade organizations, trades or persons 
pry | to participate will IMMEDIATELY CONFER WITH 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, giving the names of their repre- 
sentatives or delegates. 


By order of the Executive Committee. 
ALEX. P. COL: SBERRY, General Manager, 
N. E. Cor. TENTH and CHESTNUT Sts., Phila. 








Tue Larcest WorksSHOP OF THE Bopy Is THE Liver, whose 
office it is to withdraw the bile from the blood ; when this importan 
organ does not act, the skin assumes a yellow appearance, and 
generally a sick headache sets in, with chilly sensations, and cold 
hands and feet, accompanied by loss of appetite. The system be- 
comes clogged, the machinery does not work weil, and both mind 
and body are disordered, the afflicted becoming cross and fretful, 
finding fault with everything around them, ‘To any person in this 
condition, Dr. I), Jayne's Sanative Pills are recommended ; by their 
stimulating action the Liver soon recevers its healthy tone and is 
enabled to perform its proper functions. Costiveness is cured, and 
all the aggravating symptoms of biliousness removed. 












MITCHELL'S — 
Carpet Cleaning House, | 
2\st & Race Sts, 











The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—-WITH——— 
MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR RENT. 
A Country-Seat at Elberon, Long Branch, N. J. (late 
residence of Miss Maggie Mitchell). Apply to 
WHARTON BARKER, 
28 South Third Street. 
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MCALLUM,CREASE&SLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. ro12 and 1o14 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 





Estabhshed for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
——DIRECTORS.——— 
THOMAS ROBINS, JAMES Be CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, AMES M. AERTSEN, 
‘So ae TON spears, ae COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


McCULLAG AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. F, 





A. G. CLEMMER & CO.’S 
Tue Ocean House, 


IANO RG AN ALL CORNER PACIFIC AND CONNECTICUT AVENUES. 
IDA OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
ELECTRIC BELLS, GAS, 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEAR THE BEACH. 
FINE OCEAN VIEW. 


Hor AND CoLp SEA WATER BATHS IN THE HOUwsE. 


J. A. REID, Proprietor. 


CONGRESS HALL, 


siiiesiieiiaasinihitntigtiag Corner Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
VOSE & SONS. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. | Is now open for the accommodation of guests. All modern im- 


provements. Gas and electric beils in every room. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths in the house. Terms moderate. 


GEO. W. HINKLE, Proprietor 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNU1 STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





1300 Chestnut Street. 





— PIANOS BY— 


HALLET & DAVIS CO. 





—-ORGANS BY—. 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 





. on RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
Particular attention is asked to the HALLET & DAVIS OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Upright Pianos. An examination will prove that they , ge Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
° — ocation ri rooms 
excel in tone, touch, durability and appearance. 


Ivers & Ponp’s Pianos, although new claimants here, y i ¥ A d x J 
have an established reputation at home and will certainly O ve Y i ZS c VS > 
give satisfaction abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety 
the largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLeEMMER & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Jupictous Apverrtisinc Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY OFFERS 
His SERVICES AS A 


(seNERAL Apverristnc Acenr. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by entrusting their 
advertising to a reliable and experienced agent. 


Address, H. W. CROTZER, 
P. O. Box 24485. PHILADELPHIA. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART, 


ed & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard Nationa! Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 





A BONNET. 
A TRIMMED HAT. 
A FINE FLOWER. 
A RICH OSTRICH PLUME. 


CALL AND SEE How Low THE Prices ARE. 


Geo. C. Lincoln, 


1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 











AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEA TING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREE 1 











lw GOS 


BY MAMTII:! 
OVER UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
STOCK TO SELECT FHOM. 

All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city ype 
ces, Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ rosses, 
Wraps, gy or rc jh a Lace:, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where vou saw this ad -ertisement. 





a> VO 
We" CURTAINS, &. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO ORDER, 


AMOS TILLBORN & (0, 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


=cke2y. WP. Water’sSons 


“eee 1233 Market conga 
j }.7 TurningLathes, 
Seroll Saws, Tools 
and Supplies for 
Amateur and f 











Barker Brothers &¥ Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SQUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 
eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





Copy for Advertisements should reach 


us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 
Tue AMERICAN, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 





JOHN PARKER, JR. & CO, 


20 SoutH EIGHTH Srt., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





[ apres’ Fine ((ustom SHoEs, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 
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MerrcHANT TAILORING. 


No. 4. THE PRICE? 

“Is my tailor reasonable in his charges? I think so, 
when durability and satisfaction are considered. A low- 
priced suit is not always a cheap one, but often very 
costly. His motto is, ‘The best of everything insures 
satisfaction,’ and his profits cannot be excessive, judging 
from goods and prices. He knows how to accommodate 
two classes of customers,—first, those who desire to dress 
well economically, and, second, those who indulge in 
good clothes as a. luxury. He adapts style, fabric and 
cost to individual preferences, supplying every demand 
with great fa ility, Since I first mentioned this establish- 
ment, many have followed my advice and been well 


suited. Please make a note of the address.” 


E, O. THOMPSON, 
Importer & Merchant Tailor. 





908 WALNUT ST.., 
PHILADELP/1A. 


BrnjJAMIN THOMPSON. 


245 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
E. O. THompson, Jr. 





Mark Twain’s New Book. 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, Ete. 


By Marx Twain. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 
“Throughout funny.”’—New York World. 
“ Brimful ot humor,’’— Hartford + ost. 
“* Wonderfully well done.’’—Boston advertiser. 
“‘Irresistibly amusing and merry all the way through.”’— 
Hartford Courant. 


A Reesvenid Idol. 


A Novel, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A capital novel, f.esh, bright and interesting. It is undenia- 
bly clever, and some of the best things that have veen lately written 
about women, ministers, art ,and various social questions may be 
found in it pages. Its roguerv ts irresistible.”’— Literary World. 

“There is a freshness about everything that is said which old 
novel-readers will appreciate.”’"—V. }° Graphic 

** We have not read any book for a long time that has so deeply 
moved us.’’— Golden Rule. 

‘* Everybody in Boston is wondering who the author is.’”’— 
Christian Union. 

“It is brilliant production, but it has more profound claims up- 
on the attention of the intel igent reader. Itis easy to predict for 
‘A Reverend Idol’ a popular triumph.’’—Boston Traveller. 

* The novel-readers of Boston society are ranging themselves 
in two parties—those who believe that Phillips Brooks is the hero 
of the new novel, ‘A Keverend Idol,’ and those who do not so be- 
lieve. ‘Lhe weight of internal evidence is convincingly in favor of 
the latter party.’’—Soston Gazette. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
An Englsh Daisy Milter. 


By VirGINIA W. JOHNSON, author of “The Neptune 
Vase,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

“«Tt is a woman who makes the latest attack upon the sentiments 
attributed to Mr. Herry James, Jr., by the thin-skinned 
Yankees, and in order that there may be no mistake about her 
intentions, she calls her book *‘ An English Daisy Miller,’ and 
makes her little heroine misbehave herself quite as badly as her 
prototype.’’—Buaget. 


Brought to Bay. 


A novel of absorbing interest. By E. R. Rog. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The scenes are laid upon the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. The time is one of historic interest. The char- 
acters are the homely lovers and philosophers of hardy 
Western life at the beginning of the present century. 


Paddle and Portage, 


FROM MOOSEHEAD LAKE TO THE AROOSTOOK 
RIVER, MAINE. 
By T. S. STEELE, author of “Canoe and Camera.” 1 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The journey of over four hundred miles through the 
forests of Maine to New Brunswick is one of the grand- 
est and most successful explorations ever made of that 
wild region. 

Any book sent, post-paid on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


99, 301, $305 Washington Street, Boston. 








JULY ATLANTIC 


Now Ready everywhere, Contains 


THE BELLS OF SAN SLAS. The last poem writ- 
ten by Mr. Longfellow. 

TWOON A TOWER. X.-XV. THomMAs Harpy. 

DOCTOR ZAY. VIIl., 1X. E.S. PHE.ps. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SEVENTY- 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS. Henry D. 
LLoyb. 

THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT. Saxak ORNE 
JEWETT. 

STUDIES IN THE SOUTH. VN. 

With other Essays, Poems, Contributois’ Club and 

Book-Review. 


35 cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement. 





By T. Moz.ey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vol. Crown 
8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the most 
important in the religious history of England, but so many 
famous men were conspicuous in it that it had a remark- 
able personal as well as historic interest, Newman, Pu- 
sey, Keble and many other notable men figure in Mr. 
Mozley’s engaging ‘ Reminiscences,” which are full of 
anecdotes and recollections that will be read with nearly 
as great zest in America as in England. Mr. Mozley 
was for years one of the leading writers on the London 
Times, and his book is crowded with interesting facts 
and glimpses of interesting people. 


Bret Harte’s Works. Complete Editions. 


Vol. V. CONDENSED NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
This volume completes the new library edition o 
Bret Harte’s writings, which is as attractive in style as 
are the wonderful stories and poems it embraces. 


Poets and Poetry of Europe. 


Edited by HENRY WaDsworRTH LONGFELLOW. New 
edition, revised just before Mr. Longfellow’s death. 
Royal 8vo. Price reduced to $5.00. 


Linguistic Essays. 
By Cari ABEL. Vol. 30 in the Philosophical Library. 
8vo. gilt top. $4.00. 
A book of special value to all students of philology 
and of the many subjects on which light is thrown by 
philological research. 


Seaside Studies in Natural History. 


By E1izABETH C. AGASSIZ and ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 
New Edition. Fully illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 


Peter the Great, 


Two new volumes in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s excellent 
Biographical Series. 
They give in a popular and condensed form the lead- 
ing facts in the remarkable and romantic career of Peter 
the Great. 2vols. 18mo. $1.20. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “ American Men of 
Letters,” edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER.,. 
With fine Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct fig- 
ures in American Literature. In this book, his intimate 
friend, Mr. Sanborn tells the story of his life, describes 
his mode of thought, and indicates the deep and whole- 
some influence his writings have had upon English and 

American Letters. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and Other Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by Prof. R. B. 
ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 16mo, $1.00, 
This is the fifth novel in this authorized edition of 
Bjérnson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Synnove 
Solbakken,” “ Arne,” “A Happy Boy,” and ‘The 
Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pronounced 
Bjérnson “the prince of story-tellers.” 





x*yor sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 








}- E. CALDWELL & Co. 


SoLte AGENTS IN AMERICA 


FOR 


THE EKEGREN WATCH. 


No. 902 CHESTNUT STREET. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS. E, CORNELIUS. A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U.S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
Suip AND Encine BulLpINnG 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway Frocs, CrossinGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrriceE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, FA. 


Mitchell. Fletcher & Co., 








TWELFTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


sa SECOMD-ATAND B O O K S. 


A large stock just received, and always on hand. 


New Catalogue, now ready, will be mailed to customers 
on application. 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 


16 and 17 North Thirteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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